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You can reach more people than ever More 
people can reach you. 

Last year we added more than 10,000 new 
telephones every working day. We're doing 
even better than that now. 

More than 6,000,000 telephones—including 
many for your own particular friends and 
neighbors—have been added in the last two 
years. 

Nowhere in the world do people get so 
much for their telephone dollar as right here 
in this country. 
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Lhe Shape of Things 


THE SHARP DISPUTE BETWEEN THE FRENCH 
and British governments over devaluation of the franc 
is an unhappy omen for the success of Bevin's proposals 
for closer cooperation with France. It illustrates very 
clearly how conflicts in regard to immediate problems 
can obscure the long-range interest of both countries in 
economic unity. In this particular instance, compromise 
is all the more difficult because both parties can put up 
a strong case for the positions they have taken. For 
France, a more realistic exchange value for its currency 
has become imperative. Since the franc was devalued 
last, two years ago, French prices have trebled. When 
translated into foreign currencies at the official exch lange 
rate, they are prohibitive for overseas customers. French 
exports are rapidly declining as a result. To meet this 
situation, the French government has raised the ex- 
change rate from 119 to the dollar to 214. 
“hard-currency” 


Exporters to 
countries will, however, be compelled 
to sell only half of their foreign-exchange proceeds to 
the government at the official rate, instead of all as 
hitherto. The other half they will be able to sell for 
whatever they can get in a reestablished free market 
Up to now, the French seller of $1,000 worth of wine 
to the United States has received about 119,000 francs. 
In future, he will get 107,000 pius whatever $500 will 
fetch in the free market, which may be as much as 175,- 
000 francs. Obviously, he will be 

prices to his American cus- 


in a much better 
position to quote attractiv 
tomers and so to increase his sales. 


* 
EVERYBODY AGREES THAT DEVALUATION OF 


the franc is absolutely essential. What bothers the Brit- 
ish, and also the board of the International Monetary 
Fund, which has issued a strong protest, is the method 
adopted by the French government. Their fear is that 
it will start a new fashion in multiple currencies of the 
kind that caused so much international friction and 
trade dislocation before the war. René Mayer, French 
Finance Minister, however, that the new 
arrangement is designed to ascertain the real market 
value of the franc: once that is accomplished, a single 
rate will again be fixed. The British authorities also 
believe that a free currency market in France may under 

Mine sterling. American tourists, for instance, may now 


asserts, 


find that they can buy pounds freely in France for the 
equivalent of about $3 as against the pegged sterhing 
exchange rate of $4.02, and will be sorely tempted 

smuggle pound notes into England. The French have 
sought to meet this objection by confining the free 
market for the present to dollars and Portuguese escu- 
dos. In any case, they think London's fears are exag- 
gerated. Moreover, they argue, if sterling is so sensitive 
that it can be undermined in this manner, then it is 
overpriced and its devaluation would be a useful step 
toward returning European currencies to convertibility 
and abolishing exchange controls. However, devaluation 
is an exceedingly difficult step for Britain to take. It 
would force a sharp rise in the prices of imports and 
hence in the cost of living without doing much to sumu- 


< 
1 


late exports, which are held back by the nation’s sheer 

inability to produce more rather than by the fact that 

British goods are priced too high for foreign markets. 

It would also mean, in effect, partial re pudiation of the 

immense sterling debis which Britain owes to many 

nations and so would strike a d damaging blow at British 
1 + 


credit. Consequently, while exhaustion of its reserves 


may eventually force the British government to devalue 
sterling, it will postpone action as long as possible and 
resist any move by other countries which threatens to 


Farce ite h } 
orce its f nd. 
for its Nar 


WE WISH TO CALL TO THE PARTICULAR 
attention of our readers the article by Lillie Shultz on 
page 119. Her account of happenings in Palestine since 


, 

rt. . os 2 | Lac —7197 (>) ‘ ++ i¢ a if 
partition was voted is shocking enough in itself and in 
its obvious implications: far more serious are the con- 


clusions Miss Shultz has drawn. The Nation has several 


. . } . - — acr - 

times pointed out Britain's inescapable responsibility for 
} } . + ‘¢ > , Lp - ay 
the Arab-fomented terror in Palestir But t the charge 


that the British are embarked on a pe wo policy of 
wrecking partition, in order to consolidate the An 
American strategic position in e Mid ddle East through 
goes beyond any- 

previously published here or elsewhere. It impli- 
cates our own government and our entire foreign policy, 
President Tru- 

man, whose support of partition was one of the major 


the United 


' 
| 


a series of deals with the tek states, 
thin ? 
and demands an immediate inquiry 
factors in bringing about its adoption by 
Nations General Assembly. 
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THE LONG-EXPECTED EXPLOSION IN THE If W 
. — C. I. O. went off according to schedule. Nobody familiar , 
5 y ost 
e IN THIS ISSUE e with what is euphemistically known as the “left wing” an 
“ ' : 4 : ¢ . s 7 ali t 
EDITORIALS of the organization will be surprised that its adherents with 
| The Shape of Thines 113 | rejected a majority verdict in favor of pursuing their lace’ 
| Baruch vs. Inflatios 115 | own purposes—in this case the promotion of Henry tock 
| . ‘ ' 7 od | “rit ’ ° ° ° 7 . ° Ng ata 
| Cartoon: “My Marshall Plan Wallace’s Presidential campaign. Nor can their right — 
by Ezekiel Sch 116 aT , Py ~~ os 
io | to follow this course be denied. Philip Murray freely alll 
Socialist Union or Holy Alliance? } i F ; will 
by Freda Kirchwey 117 | conceded that the executive board's three-to-one con- 
demnation of the third party was not binding on the 
ARTICLES : : 
; : rae constituent unions, and we should not care to see any WE 
Politics and People: Notes on a Busy Week ‘ 5‘ ‘ } i 
be Rebert Bendines 118 labor hierarchy attempting to lay down a political line that | 
Conspiracy Against Partition by Lillie Shultz 119 for trade-union members. In spite of the bitter cleavage o ht 
I 5 iO 
W meng pin ant in Italy? - with respect to the campaign, there is apparently no enjor 
0) nNdAia Iu nes 2? | ° ° r ° ° ° o , 
A New Dred Scott Case by Sere Lamport 124 | thought on either side of destroying the solidarity of speal 
New Year's Eve in Zagorsk the C. I. O. as such. Nevertheless, the unity which Mr. woul 
by Alexander Werth 26 | Murray worked so hard and so patiently to preserve— of ai 
Youglas of Illinois by Julian J. Steen 127 Me : ; ; : 
vs a ~ ' y] J. Stee es sometimes at the sacrifice of his own beliefs—is no howe 
n the ine 28 | : av : : z 
Report on Germany by De! Vayo 129 | longer even a fiction. Political policy is bound to spill the 1 
Everybody's Business: The Oil Shortage over into trade-union action, as we noted in the behavior requ 
_ eith utchison 3 tr ¢ . ” ° ° , 
by Keith H ' $30 | of the “left wingers” during the war—now mild, now he w 
BOOKS AND THE ARTS militant, depending solely on the changing position of the Boar 
» GC} g 
Notes by the Way 4y Margaret Marshall 131 | Soviet Union in the conflict. The Political Action Com- the f 
SO Ras Math Biases > : oe . 
Pontiac's War by Keith Hutchison 132 | mittee, too, must be regarded as a casualty of the Wallace to di 
Rolland and “Jean-Christophe | Pe: : P ‘ ee ; 
he Milert Gustend, Se 132 | movement. The left-wing unions will retain their affilia- the g 
Fiction in Review by Diana Trilling 133 | tion, but with rival groups pulling in opposite directions eb 
Drama by Joseph Wood Krutch 135 over the Marshall Plan as well as the Presidency, its § Jame: 
Films by James Agee 136 a Pie : r ‘ 
Records by B. H. Haggin 138 importance in the campaign will be sadly reduced. surest 
‘4 U . . ‘ 6&8 c 
£ VET! 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 139 + “ee 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 248 REPORTS FROM HERE AND THERE INDICATE the st 
by Frank W. Lewi ) : c~ Se fs ! ferre 
ds os — that no irreparable split is likely to develop between the ferred 
Wallace forces and other liberal elements in the Demo- anle t 
° ° ry 1 steel 
Editor : Freda Kirchwey cratic Party in the Western states. In Los Angeles, the utue f 
European Editor Literary Editor County Central Committee, at a recent characteristically J wat. | 
J. Alvarez del Vayo . Margaret Marshall turbulent session, refused to adopt a resolution calling § <rsist 
Associate Editor: Robert Bendiner - . " . oe Hmes 
ee ll salites ; nts times. 
Financial Editor Keith Hutchison for a _ we iy of loyalty to President Tru es 
y - 5 ‘ pric aby th ay twe noir raupec 
Drama: Joseph Wood Krutch Music: B. H. Haggin man, although prior to the meeting the ae board b2us 
Staff Contributors had approved the resolution by a vote of twenty-seven paid le 
J. King Gordon, Reinhold Niebuhr, Carey McWilliams to seven. An amended motion, which merely stated that fF ° Sta 
Aylmer Vallance, Maxwell S. Stewart, Ralph Bates “ ‘ , ose i Presid 
ecincehiellies Copy Editor all members of the committee who found it impossib!e reside 
Arsistant Easto opy Easte : - ee 2 : 
Jerry Tallmer Gladys Whiteside to support the party’s candidates should resign after 
Assistant Literary Editor: Caroline Whiting the primary, was then adopted by a vote of seventy-eight ITS A 
ae Ae to forty-six. In Portland, Oregon, the Wallace forces And th 
Publisher: Freda Kirchwey ; oo , 
Business Manager: Hugo Van Arx lost a test vote in the Multnomah County Young Demo- § ; ae th 
Advertising Manager: Shirley May Segan a Se ' ” . : a aa : 
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‘ntered as second-cl atter, December 13, 1879, at the tom efeaun «nim: a; , ase r the 
ar New York. N. Y.. under the act of March oo Advertising to stay within the Democratic Party. Opposed by baat Wwe con 
ont Crueuietion Deon ntative for Continental Europe: Publicitas, Wallace forces, the resolution was adopted, thirty-on gera 
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If Western liberals are to recapture Congressional seats 


t in 1946 and reelect liberal Representatives, it is 


S 


important that no ill-considered “purges” be attempted 
within the Democratic Party. Liberals who disav 


lac e's candidac y 


ow Wal- 
should take the lead in opposing a 


1 ' 1 . ‘ } 


ay 
tic which could only have the effect of driving many 


progressive Democrats, still undecided whether they 
ill vote for him or not, into the third-party camp. 
Pa 


ESIDENT 


generals 


AGREE WITH THE PR 


rht to stretch a point and allow 
4 


WE CANNOT 
1a Cong 
h Id d wn fan iahe while drawino arm nav and 
noida Gown civilian JODS Whlie Qrawiny drmy pay ane 
Senat said, 


es Committee, this 


ress Oug 


enjoying army perquisites. As ye Gurney 


seaking for the Senate Armed Servi 


uld amount to “using special legislation as a means 


avoiding statutory wage limitations.” It is too bad, 


that Congress doesn't look deeper and consider 


wev er, I 


he reasons that prompted the President to make this 
request in the case of General Laurence S. Kuter, whom 
1 
;, 
the Civil Aeronau ICS 


e 


ticized both for 


wanted to make chairman of 


Board. Mr. Tassie has been widely cri 


e mediocrity of his appointments 
» dip into the uniformed ranks to fill high posts in 
wr 1 1 | + ~ 

government. We have been among the critics, and 


> ‘2 ~iencu 
and his tendency 


] | ] . es + lcm ] . 
believe that the ungratefully abrupt dismissal of 


. 


was one of th 


 @:) 


James M. Landis from this same post 


urest ways to dissuade 


< 


capable men from going into 
vernment service. But in great part, the difficulty Mr. 
(ruman has in bringing talent to W ashington is that 
the statutory wage limitations to which the Senator re- 


ferred date 


le to recruit some of the be 


sack to another era. President Roosevelt was 


st brains in the country for 
tle money on the basis, first, of a crusade, and, later, 2 
. But wl 


isis “eon are reasonably unwilling 


iat men are willing to do in times of high 
to do in more normal 
ames. The measure of the President's problem may be 
gauged from the fact that a Cabinet under secretary is 
paid less than a New York City m 

State Marshall himself no more than 


Decadent o f Staten Island. 


agistrate, and Secretary 


the Borough 


+ 


IT’S A LONG ISLAND THAT HAS NO TURNING. 
And the storm of complaints with which patrons of the 
1e that “runs” to Montauk Point turned on the Lon 
Island Railroad ranks with the Blizzard of '88. We 
pe they feel better for having expressed themselves, 


and expressed themselves so well- 


ao 0G 


because the more 


we consider the Public Service Commission the more 


nvinced we are that the ee will turn out to be 
e only constructive results of the encounter on Decem- 
stible PaRe, the Big Snow 


R. That 


a commuter we know 


tr 26 between an irresis 


W, and 


h ry . ‘ 
being s 
. 


i 1 bent movable object, the L. I. I 


we sympathize deeply with who 
“e 


set out several mornings after the storm to have his say 
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at the hearings and didn't make it because his train was 
] 


two and a half hours late. 
»* 
MADE AN 


+ rr eale 
in trying to <¢ mply 


UNAPPETIZING 
with the letter but 
lown by the United 


KLAHOMA HAS 


spectacle of itself 1 


not the spirit of 


I 
States Su U} ren 


a decision handed 
e Ci ufrt 
| 


state it must provide a law-school e 
I 


. Last week, when the court told the 
lucation for Ada Lois 
Sipuel, we noted that the judges had, regrettably, failed 


to rule on the pernicious “equal but separate” doctrine 


a) _ sano} .. ae - P of, ! 
Oklahoma pr mptly took advantage of this loophole and 
Biatias® af - = rahlieh; coed 

broke all course records in establishing a spanking new 
! 7 + nr nint } AT - sel +e 
ol for the convenience of the Negro girl and its 
wn segregation law eo a ee laeernrmm im the 
( M segregation iaws. AA curriculum, a classroom in the 
etal nitol. and a faculty of three white professor: 
LALO Chl . AlUl ¢ PAL ULLY O11 ‘etiaae Veil le piVUsSos0ls~ 


two of 1 Harvard men—were unearthed and thrown 





io 
Qignity 

é 
1er ft t 
her its 1 
1 AAP 
nyt 4 L C} - 
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Baru Y us. Inflation 


| RNARD BARUCH © statement to the Senate For- 
m Relati ons Committee last we k set off a slump 


h + a} nA > 1 1 mans: r +} ~. 
on the Stock Exc lange and snocked many of the con- 


to many of their 


President nor any 





tration voiced support 


are in line with Mr. Truman’s own program though 


] } -] stan + el oer 7% of 
much stronger. As usual, the inclination to play safe in 


an election year infects and paralyzes both parties. 


Mr. Baruch’s major point was very simple. An effec- 


re European Recovery Plan and an effective anti-infla- 
tive European Recovery Plan and an effectiv ati-infla 


tion program are, he holds, re seameee If we are to win 


the peace, we must help Europe get on its feet and must 


do the job wholeheartedly. But to acc enelish that end 


without wrecking our yn economy, we must stop in- 
lot; } } area! — TEN _——~: salen 
flation now pefore the spiral 1s given another violent 
twist by a2 new round of wage increases. That too can 
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be done, but only if all groups subordinate some of their 
=) i 

secti | rests to the national! interest. 


says Mr. Baruch, three essentials in an anti- 


There are, 
inflation program 
tion and directi 


(1) more production; (2) conserva- 
yn of resources by giving priority to the 
most urgent uses; (3) organization of self-restraint. To 
secure more production, Mr. Baruch wants a peace drive 
ikin to the war drive, with longer working hours and a 


concentrated effort to smash bottlenecks. To conserve 


resources, he suggests postponement of less essential 


t 

public works, with priorities for schools, hospitals, hous- 
ing, and projects directly increasing production. He also 
proposes a Capital Issues Committee to review all invest- 
ment plans, public and private, with a view to deferring 
those of less immediate importance. 

Such measures, however, will not prove very effective 
unless accompanied by sacrifices from major national 
groups. Mr. Baruch believes that farmers should be 
asked to agree to a rollback in agricultural prices in 
return for a three-year guaranty of a definite price for 
their crops. He also asks for continuance of rent controls. 
With these, and the cost of food lowered, he thinks 
labor should agree to a wage freeze. This would not 
necessarily prevent some increase in take-home pay, since 
Mr. Baruch’s proposals for a longer working week do 
not rule out overtime rates. The sacrifice asked of busi- 


ness is a return to the excess-profits tax at half the war-- 


time rate—a blow softened by a suggestion for five-year 
amortization of new plants. Tax cuts, Mr. Baruch says, 
should be postponed for two years. This would permit 
the accumulation of a substantial surplus for reduction of 
the national debt, which he sees as a danger to national 


The NATION 


secuficy, 
and repudiation. 


be seen that while this plan asks farmers, 


“an invitation to regimentation, printing money, 


It wil 
workers, and business to forgo the dubious advantages 
of increased prices, wages, and profits, it also offers some 
compensation to each group. But the greatest benefit it 
promises is a common one—a share in a stable prosperity 
instead of a gambler’s chance of winning a prize in the 
boom-bust lottery. To our way of thinking, this makes 
sense, and we regret that it seems to be receiving little 
support. Farmers like price floors but not ceilings; labor 
wants lower prices but no check on wage increases; busi- 
ness wants wage freezes but no reduction of profits. 

In a sneering editorial on Mr. Baruch’s statement, the 
Wall Street Journal says: ‘To save Europe from totali- 
tarianism and regimentation we are asked to out-regiment 
her here at home.” Mr. Baruch obviously expected 
attacks of this nature and anticipated them. If we fail 
now, he argues, to agree on moderate controls, we are 
likely to be forced to adopt far more drastic measures 
Jater. To those who cry, ‘““What about free enterprise?” 
he replies, “You cannot save free enterprise if you let the 
system which protects it go to ruin. What makes the 
police state? What makes totalitarianism? . . . Not the 
police but the absence of law behind the police... . 1 
have no fears of the restraints we adopt as free men to 
save our freedom as long as we uphold our laws... .” 

This is the spirit in which to face the grave dangers 
which confront us. We have not always seen eye to eye 
with Mr. Baruch, but his contribution to the debate on 
inflation shows a breadth and clarity of vision sadly lack- 
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ing in other elder, and younger, statesmen. 
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““My MARSHALL PLAN” 
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Socialist Union 


or Holy Alliance? 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
M®* BEVIN'S speech last week was clear enough on 
some points: in its criticism of Russian expansion 


and political pressure, in its acceptance of two blocs as a 
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basis for the organization of Europe. It was much less 
clear about how the Western bloc was to be put together 
or to function. As a consequence, the speech has had a 
most mixed gp mPa on the part of those who 
dread everyt West 
against East, enthusiastic on the part of those who wel- 


above hing the crystallizing of 


come any move toward union against Russia; while those 
who accept the necessity of closer cooperation among the 
Western states but want to see some specification of aims 
and methods have been skeptical at best. Among the last 
are most Frenchmen, of all parties. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, what Mr. Bevin pro- 
posed was a rather loose political alignment of Western 
democratic states to serve as counterpoise to the integra- 
tion of Eastern Europe under Soviet influence. How far 
it might go in economic unification he did not even sug- 
gest, and indeed this would have been a tid lish issue to 
bring up at the very moment when Cripps and Mayer 
agree on the 


But the 


an hardly be dodged, since it forms the very meat of the 


inability to 
devaluation. 


demonstrating total 


¢ 


were 


single question of currency issue 


salle, Bevin was discussing. For unity sie a frcvo- 
lutionary change in Europe’s economic structure, or it 
means nothing. The Western nations 
ances and concert their over-all foreign policies, as the 


may conclude alli- 
Eastern nations have done—and this, I believe, is now 
inevitable. But unless they also concert their economic 
policies, jointly organize major areas of production and 
distribution and the buying of food and industrial raw 
materials—which implies agreement on tariffs and cur- 
rencies as well—their political alignment will make little 
sense, even as a warning to the Soviet Union. 

Nor is economic coordination necessary only in West- 
ern Europe; it is necessary too in the relations between 
East and West. Already, bilateral pacts are slicing through 
the economic curtain, making way for an increased ex- 
change of goods. But this exchange, now subject to 
numerous hampering restrictions imposed by Russian 
and American policy, will have to be geared somehow to 
the needs of the whole areas concerned rather than to the 
bargaining power of individual states. The E. R. P. coun- 
tries will succeed in restoring their own regional economy 
only if they are able to plan beyond its borders, in de- 
fiance of blocs. 

None of this seems to come within the scope of Mr. 
Bevin’s rather nebulous proposal to “organize the kin- 


Li7 


dred souls of the West, just as they pep have 
organized the kindred souls of the E as Indeed, 

hasty explanation that he had in mind “more of a brother- 
than 
sphere appears to rule out the only sort of union that 


hood and less of a rigid system” exists in the Soviet 


could possibly provide an economic offset to the planned 
econom) developing j in Eastern Europe 

Obviously, 
American pressure will operate against it, just as Soviet 
pressure has worked for it in the East. The State Depart- 
ment has welcomed the Bevin proposal, and from the 


the job would be harder in Western Europe. 


start has urged the breaking down of customs barriers and 


3 


other artificial impediments to trade. But the idea of re- 


organizing the economies of the cooperating states on a 


planned and largely Socialist basis would surely meet stiff 

objections in and out of the Administration, even if it 
were not openly prohibited in the program itself. Per- 
haps it was this manifest obstacle that was in Mr. Attlee’s 
mind when, after reciting his faith in democratic social- 
as a condition 


wis no part of Socialist policy 


ism, he rejected the notion of “uniformity” 
of unity and declared tha C be 
to force socialism on other nations.”’ 
fS 


+ } sal ‘ sriak xn? 
some dcgrec oO OCIAMST uNniormity 1s 
n, ¢xcep 


UST the same, son 
essential to any pla f 
one, of union among the Western states 


ta purely political-strategi 
» As Fritz Stern- 
berg and 1 Richard Crossman have argued in recent issues 
of Te Naiion, 
restored in Europe, 
Either the Continent and Britain will develop a planned 


. , 
society on Socialist lines or 


a self-supporting capitalism could not be 
mt 


even by a succession of E. R. P's 


} ; , - 4 1 
yn nad I af wh wi 1, 
tne SianGarad OF iiving Will De 


driven down to the point where European workers will 
- ~ + 1 - ~ + ] 

welcome planning on Communist lines—or fall victim t 

The only 


} . ++ lia n n ry ricir | - > thinks 
definite dependence on American Co.es-—18S UNULNINKS 


some new form of fascism. alternatrve—uin- 
Die. 
X — 11] 1, waratl Mme nich ; ae | ae 
Mr. Churchill. Wwino with some jusuincanion greeted the 
Soreion 
Foreign 


Minister's speech as a belated indorsement of his 


famous pronunciamiento at Fulton, Missouri, firmly out- 
lawed all talk of a Europea an association of Socialists or 
Nothing, could be more un- 


wise of More reactionary than that.” And he urged that 


he said, 


Socialist parties. 
the idea of a United Europe be kept “above party divi- 
azards that 


phr ase sums up many of the h 
lie between the perilous present and a workable program 
of recovery in Europe. To “unite e West against Rus- 
sia as Mr. Churchill and, apparently, Mr. Bevin 


although it will create 


sions.” This 


would 
IVE | y Casy, 


do it, may be comparat 


anxiety and doubt among those who look beyond the 


old balance-of-power concept. But until the idea of unit 
embraces the purposes of Socialist planning, and so ex- 


poses itself to the test of “party divisions,” it will remain 


empty of meaning. The only way to head off revolution 
by force throughout Europe is to organize revolution by 
Although Mr. does not 


1 


.. _ + 1 acs 3 + 1. 
know it, the day of the Holy 


consent. Churchill obviously 


Alliance is gone for good, 
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POLITICS and PEOPLE 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


Nc O NI ; will be surprised that the meeting of the 
in National Committee was an occasion 





for a certain amount of back-slapping and self-congratu- 

lation over the windfall present a to the party by He nry 

Wallace. There would have been even more jubilation 

perhaps if it hed not been checked by a note of wariness 

that has been creeping into the attitude of Republican 

leaders. There are two apparent reasons for the new 
| 


caution: first a cleavage in Republican ranks, and second 
ce’s third party just might do a 


a suspicion that Walla 
leaving the 


fade-out after the Democratic convention, 
Grand Old Party in the lurch, 

The division among the Republicans is partly a split 
over Marshall Plan legislation, but in greater part it is a 
break between those who still think the 1946 election 
was a mandate to obliterate the New Deal and those who 
now realize it was largely a gripe over rising prices. W ith 
Senator Vandenberg quietly t threatening to take the 
foreign-policy issue to the floor of the convention—a 
move that would kill Taft’s chances and seriously weaken 
the party in the campaign—the chances are good that the 
resurgent isolationists will be impelled to compromise. 
But on the question of a domestic economic program a 
Kilkenny braw! looms which will make life trying for 
the Republican Presidential nominee, whoever he is. 


iene fun has already started in New Jersey, where 
we have the spectacle of a state’s senior Senator pub- 
licly clamoring for his own renomination and being 
coldly turned down by the state Republican machine on 
the ground that his reactionary record would prove too 
great a handicap. Albert W. Hawkes has in fact occupied 
a position in the Senate as far to the right as the walls of 
the chamber will allow, driving the state organization to 
advise him solemnly that on this account he “would be 
rendering a notable service to the state and nation if he 
were to withdraw.” In his place the Trenton leaders, 
headed by Governor Driscoll, have hit upon David Van 
Alstyne, Jr., who, in spite of entertaining the political 
views appropriate to an Englewood stockbroker, has 
pledged himself to Driscoll on two counts: he will sup- 
port all-out aid to Europe and continued rent control. 

Jersey Democratic leaders, similarly convinced that 
this is not reaction’s year, are still on the hunt for a 
liberal candidate. Boss Hague’s pursuit of General Robert 
W. Johnson is not credited with much chance of success, 
but several county leaders have begun gingerly and in- 
formally to explore the possibility of running Under 
Secretary of Labor David A. Morse. A young Roosevelt 
Democrat, with combat service and a good record as 
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Jar 
Be neral counsel to the National War Labor Board, Morse 
would undoubtedly minimize the inroads into the Demo- 
cratic vote by an independent Wallace candidate, 


RE PUBLICAN doubts as to the staying quality of tie 
third party stem naturally from the behavior of Bob 
Kenny at the 
Citizens. The effervescent Californian left no doubt in 
the minds of reporters that for him the Wallace cam- 


chicago conference of the Progressive 


paign was a “‘stop-Truman’’ movement rather than a omn 
third party. “I’m for Wallace right now in 1948,” he that 
said, ‘I’m for him to be effective in July of 1948 if state 
possible.” Nothing about November of 1948. The dif- prov 
ference between Kenny and some of his P. C. A. col- evac 
leagues is the difference between a short-term Democrats- not | 

TI 


for-Wallace movement and a long-range Wallace-against- 
the-Democrats movement. Eventually Kenny, who is still 
chairman of P. C. A., will have to make a choice, and pardi 


refus 









there is hardly any doubt about which way he will go. He Jf trout 
is not even supporting the drive in California to get J Alex: 
Wallace’s name on the ballot as an independent. “Our J stand 
idea,” he is quoted as saying, “‘is not to back Wallace to J ton. 
elect a Republican, but to elect a liberal,” that is, to in- ff Jong 
duce Hacsy Truman to withdraw in favor of someone ff ‘in u 
like Supreme Court Justice Douglas. added 
In short, Kenny has his eye on the Democratic con- § ™ent 
vention, and when that is over, he is likely to be found § €vacu: 
still in the ranks of the party. ‘A prominent Washington the m 
Democrat who is fond of Kenny attributes the Cali- ff ‘orgot 
fornian’s erratic politics to the fact that “he was born on § peace. 
Hallowe'en and has never got over a fondness for over- Wit 
turning outhouses.’ But he is not likely to push his Palesti 
unorthodoxy to the point of political suicide. none t. 
Whether the Wallace forces could stand Kenny's de- ff 24s be 
fection on top of those already sustained and indeed f ‘Mitiate 
hether Wallace himself might not be persuaded carried 
withdraw at the crucial moment are thoughts that must ff #9d suj 
make fitful the sleep of Republican leaders. infiltra 
portion 
ARADOXICALLY, the gravest fear of the Repub- JY the 
lican committeemen was not that their party might § 5¢¢a bi 
lose the election but that it might win with the wron2 
nominee. In a sense their meeting was a council of war I 
at which it was decided that, if they could help it, the t 
party’s rank and file would have no chance to mah: J+ least 
Dwight Eisenhower the Willkie of 1948. Now that t!.: [establish 
General has taken himself out ofthe race, the relief the decl 
the professionals is mingled with speculation as to wl) Jain secu 
will benefit most by his withdrawal. The faint chan:: [bility t 
that either Taft or Dewey would yield to the other fur f*s the U 
the sake of eliminating the common threat is gone, in [militia c 
creasing the probability of a deadlock. Thus in the lon: §@ms; (° 
run Eisenhower may prove to have given the nomina- fforce ins 
tion to a Warren, the election to Truman, and a boooy F¥4ge an 
from the 


prize to the committee, 
faU, ) 
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ded to 
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onspiracy A gainst Partition 


BY LILLIE SHULTZ 


O MORE cynical veto was ever applied by a 

major power to a United Nations decision than 

Great Britain’s refusal to comply with the rec- 
ommendation of the General Assembly on November 29 
that “‘an area situated in the territory of the Jewish 
state, including a seaport and hinterland adequate to 
provide facilities for substantial immigration, shall be 
evacuated at the earliest possible date and in any event 
not later than February 1, 1948.” 

The reason given by Sir Alexander Cadogan for this 
refusal was that his government was unwilling to jeo- 
pardize an already delicate situation and create new 
troubles for its security forces in the Holy Land. Sir 
Alexander repeated on January 21 what had become the 
standard British response to all inquiries about coopera- 
tion during the U. N. deliberations—namely, that “so 
long as the mandatory regime is maintained it must re- 
tain undivided control over the whole of Palestine.’ He 
added: “For this reason it is not possible for my govera- 
ment to comply with the recommendations concerning 
evacuation of a Jewish port and hinterland so long as 
the mandate continues.” Sir Alexander had apparently 
forgotten that Britain had also undertaken to maintain 
peace and security in the Holy Land until its withdrawal. 

With British troops numbering 80,000 to 100,000 in 
Palestine, a modern army with modern equipment, it is 
none the less a fact that since November 30, 1947, there 
has been raging in that small country fierce warfare, 
initiated by the Mufti and the Arab Higher Committee, 
carried out in the first instance by Arabs of Palestine, 
and supported by the surrounding Arab states and bands 
infiltrating from these states. Is this a war of such pro- 
portions that it could not have been nipped in the bud 

y the mandatory power? And if it is, why has it not 
been brought to the Security Council? 


HEN partition was voted, several facts encouraged 

the belief there would be a minimum of violence, 
at least until the independence of the two states was 
established: (1) the presence of large British forces and 
the declared intention of the mandatory power to main- 
tain security; (2) the existence of the Haganah, and its 
ability to keep order provided it were recognized— 
as the U. N. clearly intended it should be—as the armed 
militia of the Jewish state and promptly supplied with 
arms; (3) the absence of any important Arab military 
force inside Palestine and the inability of the Arabs to 
wage an armed struggle unless supplied and directed 
from the outside; (4) the assumption that open flouting 
fa U. N. decision would evoke prompt action. 





But neither the presence of the British military forces, 
nor a police department responsible to them, nor 165 
emergency-defense regulations—which before partition 
were applied almost exclusively to the Jews—prevented 
Arab excesses. In many instances British troops have 
been passive spectators of attacks on the Jews, and in 
some, accessories. The British authorities have permitted 
a band of the Mufti’s henchmen, calling itself the Arab 
National Guard, to besiege the old city of Jerusalem 
while holding 1,700 Jews as hostages, and have even 
concluded an agreement with this band permitting Brit- 
ish troops to enter the old city to distribute food and 
other necessary supplies. Though the Mufti’s organiza- 
tion, the Arab Higher Committee, is directing the whole 
operation, not one of its leaders has been arrested. In 
fact, the Palestine government itself is distributing rifles 
to Arabs in the villages, ostensibly to enable them to 
defend themselves. Members of the Haganah, on the 
other hand, are being systematically disarmed. Recently 
the British withdrew from Jaffa and Tel Aviv leaving 
their protection to Jews and Arabs under British com- 
mand. The Arabs were armed by the British; the Jews 
were not, on the excuse that they had stores of arms. 

Regular incursions into Palestine of Arabs from Syria 
and Lebanon and other Arab states for the purpose of 
attacking Jews are openly tolerated. 

Far from permitting the Haganah to act as a militia 
to help maintain order and carry out the U. N. directive, 
British authorities are treating it as a terrorist agency. 
Meanwhile the Arab Legion operates in the key Jewish 
sections of Palestine, and Palestine Arabs are equipped 
with arms sent in by the Arab states or turned over 
to them by Arab members of the British police 

Without doubt this reign of terror could be ended 
without great loss of life and without additional military 
force. Its continuance is to be attributed directly to Brit- 
ish policy, which has countenanced the war in Palestine 
as a form of political blackmail whose immediate ob- 
jective is to defeat the partition plan and consolidate the 
British position in the Middle East. The long-range ob- 
jective of this policy is to pave the way for the extension 
of the Truman Doctrine to the whole Middle East. To 
that extent at least, our State Department is implicated. 


HY are the British conspiring with the Arabs to 
carty out their armed revolt against the Jews? The 
reasons are simple: 
1. Bevin and some of his Foreign Office colleagues 
are not averse to a little bloodletting—particularly of 
Jewish blood. 
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2. Britain intends to remain in Palestine. It is there- 
fore ready to help along a situation which will “prove” 
artition plan to be unworkable and open the way 
form of the Bevin federation plan as a sub- 


the 
for 


stitute. As the mandatory power with large forces on the 


' 
son 
spot, Britain could then be persuaded to handle the 
carrying out the scheme as agent of the United Nations. 

3. Should this fail, the British have another plan. At 
the appropriate moment, if nothing disturbs the stage as 
it is now being set, they will permit Emir Abdullah of 
Transjordan to overrun the whole of Palestine with 
troops of the Arab Legion—British trained, officered, 
ind equipped. As a result (a) Abdullah will give up his 
ambition to annex Syria and Lebanon; (b) the British 
will be assured of the Negev, bordering on Egypt, of 
Haifa with its pipe-line terminus and port facilities, 
and of the port of Aqaba, giving access to the Red Sea; 
(c) the states of the Arab League will be rid of the 
Mufti and his rabble-rousing potential which the gov- 
erning hicrarchy in each state fears; (d) the Jews will 
be herded into a kind of ghetto in a restricted area witl 
limited autonomy, and Britain, in the role of protector, 
will endeavor to reconcile them to this fate. Thus the 
primary aim of the Arab revolt—an Arab Palestine— 
will have been achieved. And Britain will have won. 

This is no pipe dream. It is the “reserve plan,” ap- 
proved in London and worked out by Brigadier Clay- 
ton, British military expert in Egypt, with leaders of 
the Arab League. And the Arab League is still the 
creature of the British, with Brigadier Clayton the only 
non-Moslem regularly permitted to attend its meetings. 
Key officials in the United States Defense and State de- 
partments are familiar with the plan. 

The prime object of Bevin’s foreign policy is to 
assure the continuance of old concessions or their ex- 
tension—amilitary, political, and economic—in order, on 
the one hand, to protect Britain's oil empire and, on the 
other, to advance the plans of the Anglo-American al- 
liance for containing the Soviet Union. For this purpose 
bases are needed on both sides of the Mediterranean. 
These the Arabs could well afford to give in return for 


being allowed to carry through their revolt. 





HE first results of this British strategy became evi- 
dent on January 15 with the signing of the new 
Anglo-Iraqi military treaty. This was a renewal of the 
1932 treaty whereby Britain obtained air bases, 
facilities for moving troops and equipment, the right 
to supply military and civilian advisers and technicians, 
joint control of the British-built railways and the port of 
Basra, and the right to move in troops if war threatened. 
To be sure, under the new treaty Iraq is granted 
complete territorial independence and with it the air 
bases of Habbaniya and Shaibah. But Britain retains the 
right to use these bases until peace treaties have entered 
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into force with all former enemy countries. Britain also 
continues to sell arms to Iraq. And an annex to the 
treaty states: “In the event of either high contracting 
party becoming involved in war or a menace of hos- 
tilities, His Majesty the King of Iraq will invite His 
Britannic Majesty to bring immediately to Iraq the nec- 
essary forces of all arms and will furnish to His Britanni: 
Majesty on Iraqi territory all the facilities and assistance 
in his power. .. .” This prize may yet escape the Bri 
ish. Iraqi nationalists are protesting against the terms of 
the treaty, but this may turn out to be only a mancuver 
to gain further concessions. 

Another treaty which has just come up for renewal 
is that with Transjordan. Under the present treaty Trans- 
jordan is nothing but a British base. The British are 
not only authorized to station, maintain, and transfer 
troops and ammunition to Transjordan, but also to train 
such armed forces as the Emir is assumed to requis 
with the British undertaking to defray all costs. 

Other negotiations are under way with Egypt, Saud 
Arabia, and both Syria and Lebanon. 

The stakes for which the British are playing in Iran 
Iraq, and Kuwait include an oil reserve of somethinz 
over fifteen billion barrels. The exclusive rights to the 
oil deposits of Iran and Kuwait are held by the Ang! 
Iranian Oil Company. The British government owns 
50 per cent of the shares of that company. 

British and American oil interests mesh throughout 
the Middle East, and with them military interests as 
well. The Gulf Oil Company of the United States 
owns 50 per cent of the Kuwait concession. Socony- 
Vacuum and Standard Oil of New Jersey own approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the Iraq Petroleum Company and 
all its interests. The largest oil concession—that in 
Saudi Arabia—is owned exclusively by American inter- 
ests. It has a reserve of five billion barrels, will run until 
the year 2005, and last year paid $17,000,000 in royalties 
to King Ibn Saud. 

If Britain has bases in Iraq and Transjordan, the 
United States now has a base in Dhahran, where our 
air force operates a field built during the war. A decp- 
water port is being constructed near Dammam, eleven 
miles from Dhahran. A pipe line being laid through 
Transjordan and Syria to Port Sidon in the Lebanon is 
expected to be completed in 1950. It will be capable of 
delivering 300,000 barrels of oil daily at the Mediter- 
ranean port. Last week the United States announced the 
reopening of a war-time airport at Mellaha near Tripoli 
in Libya, where the British still maintain control. This, 
coupled with Britain’s announcement that it plans to us¢ 
Cyprus as a military base and with the Greek vote agains: 
partition at the U. N., gives a clear indication of Anglo- 
American plans and illuminates some of the reasons w! 
the State Department seems to be conniving at the defeat 
of the United Nations plan for Palestine, 
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INCE the United States has 


given no indication that it intends to take 


disorders began, the 
action to 
to bring about 


either by helping 


N. decision or by secur- 


implement partition, 
British compliance with the U. 
ing the protection of the U. N. commission and the 


? T 
Jews of Palestine 


through an international police force. 
All signs point in the opposite 
< s 


Acco 


tne COMmission Is 


di irect rT yn. 


rdin rs 1, ] ‘ p cc styler 
rding to the decision of e General Assembly, 


responsible to the Security Council. 
When the report of the s action was brought 
Council, 


the United States 


Assembly 
to the Security the Arab attacks had already 
started. But took the position that 
there should be no discussion of the question then. 

The representatives of the United States, it should be 


under 


from the 
ent. When 


Trygve Lie sent out 


scored, take their instructions direct ly 
- 


State Department and not from the Presid 


some weeks ago Secretary-General 


a questionnaire to the Big Five and other important 


states, asking about their attitude toward an international 
police force in view of the occurrences in Palestine, the 
United States failed to make Earlier the 
United States had favored a volun 


any reply. 
4 i 

teer force. 

But the positive acts of the United States are even 

nore disturbing. At the General Assembly, when the 


liscussed, the 


protection of the Jewish community was « 
American representatives in closed meetings and press 
conferences and in personal conversations among mem- 
bers of the delegation and the press, took the position 
that the Haganah would be recognized, without ques- 


tion, as the Jewish militia and would speedily be pro- 


vided with suflicient arms to carry out its functions. 
On December 6, on a week a 
by the Assembly, the State Department announced an 
embargo on arms to the Middle Eastern countries. 
What is the effect of this unilateral act? First, obvi- 
ously, it prevents the arming of the Haganah. Second, 


ter partition was voted 


the seven Arab states are in a position to buy arms from 
all other member states and turn them over to the Mufti 
and his cohorts. That is precisely what is happening. 
Britain has announced that it will not impose an embargo 
and will honor its commitments to send military sup- 
~~ to the Arab states. that the United 

tates is accessory to a maneuver by the Jews of 
Palestine are being exposed to annihil: ition, 
possible for the Jewish Agency to purchase arms in the 


This means 
Ww hich 


for it is im- 


legal market as long as the Jewish state is not recog- 
nized. It means further that American lend-lease and 
irplus military supplies in many countries are being 
used to defeat partition and wipe out the Jews of Pales- 
tine, 

Before the crucial vote in the U. N. was taken, Loy 
Henderson and his colleagues in the Division of Near 
Eastern and African Affairs told President Truman that 
any further pressure on the Arabs would jeopardize the 
defense program, After the vote Herschel Johnson, 
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United States representative on the Palestine committee, 
was reprimanded by Loy Henderson for carrying out too 
energetically the President's order to support the reso- 
lution. More recently the State Department has told the 
President we have done more than was ‘mecessary, and 
that our role now should be to wait and listen. 

afraid of U. N. 


reprisals, for the governments of Syria and Lebanon are 


Apparently the Arab states are not 


Syria sits as a 


The Premiers and the 


openly flouting the partition plan while 


member of the Security Council. 
Defense Mini 
the collection of funds, 
and the 
Palestine. This was repc orted to th 
on January 15 by 

On January 14 the Arab paper Al 
Syrian Defense Minister 


sters of both countries are oe mn for 
the registration and training of 
volunteers, assembling of arms to be sent ‘into 
e Lebanese Parliament 
the Minister of Defense. 

Masri quoted the 
as saying that the training and 
arming of 


+ 
t 


“volunteers” in Syria was progressing satistac- 


orily and an all-out attack against the Jewish community 


of Palestine could be expected within a month 
XETARY MARSHALL'S press conference on 


. SECRET? 
January 21 of The Nation 


whether in his belief the tnvasion of Palestine by Syria 


a representative asked 


troops constituted a threat to peace and security which 
the United States might take up with the Security Coun- 
cil, Secretary Marshall brushed the question aside with 
“IT don’t want to talk about it at tl 


* lLaaen ha +t, 
nas lea;rt ed that the 


the comment, 


From another source The Nation 


United States has no intention of sending 


troops to Palestine or of initiating any action leading to 


an international pol lice force in which Americans would 


participate. Secretary of Defense Forrestal has privately 
threatened to resign and denounce the Administration 
should it contribute American troops to an international 
force or give impetus to the formation of such a force. 
Nor do we intend to lift the arms embargo. 

The United Nations Commission on Palestine will 
by February 1 make its first report to the Security Coun- 


cil. The report must of course cover (1) the refusal 


of the British to comply with the terms of the resolution; 
(2) a description of the Sindee in Palestine and its 


] 1] ] +1, > ’ > . > 
A special report will deal with the desire of the 


sources. 


commission itself to be prot tected in Palestine by armed 
force as well as the United Nations flag. 


, 


Which country will take the initiative in 
er becomes the 


uggesting 


crucial question, 


action to restore ord 


Wer he Russia 


} ' } 


vould play directly into 
, who would like nothing better 


1 4 } ~ + see ¢ shnpl A - 
than proof of the Soviet desire to gain a foothold in the 


Middle East. Rare Be beset by its internal difficulties 
and the s l pro s of its Moroccan empire, can 
be sete, out. a? un 1d 1ina, now in me midst of the 


otiat: e Department. 


most delicate neg ons with the 


The two countries which remain are Great Britain and 








] ”» 
the United States. What will the United States do? Will 
President Truman be bullied by the State and Defense 


departments into believing that further action by the 
United States would jeopardize the defense program? 
Or will he refuse to be swayed by the spurious arguments 
of Loy Henderson, Forrestal, and Admiral 
Leahy? 


The United States could do a number of things which 


secretary 
) 


in no way involve American troop movements or our 
so-called defense program. We can face the issue of 
British recalcitrance and insist that it be ended. We can 
tell the Arab states that we recognize their complicity and 
will not tolerate it, and we can back that statement by 
the following specific acts: 

1. Expose the Mufti as a war criminal through the 
publication of the secret files which were seized by the 
American occupation forces in Germany. 

2. Insist upon the arrest, indictment, and trial of the 
Mufti as a war criminal. 

3. Demand the extradition and trial of Kauwkji, now 
in Syria, the actual field commander of the Arab forces 
being siphoned into Palestine. 

4. Take the initiative in demanding that all members 
of the United Nations place an embargo on arms ship- 
ments to the Arab League states. 

5. Demand the immediate recognition of the Haga- 
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nah as the defense force of the Jewish people of Pales- 
tine and its proper equipment for defense purposes by 
nember nations of the U. N. 

6. Urge the establishment of an international police 
force with all possible speed—this force to comprise con- 
tingents of small powers to maintain internal order, but 
to be assured of big-power support in the event of ex- 
ternal aggression. 


HE Arab world is incapable of a sustained revolt 

without the active support of the Western nations, 
including moral encouragement, military supplies, and 
the training of troops. 

As I have shown, the present disturbances can be laid 
to British connivance. As long as the United States fails 
to take appropriate action, the inference must be that the 
State Department, in agreement with the British, is de- 
liberately undermining the pledges of the President of 
the United States. For this reason, if for no other, Mr. 
Truman himself should investigate the efforts to defeat 
his directive on Palestine. What is involved here is not 
simply the honor of the United States. Peace and security 
are at stake. Only the naive will believe that alliance 
with Arab feudal overlords, most of whom were yester- 
day in the camp of the enemy, constitutes a first line of 
defense in any war, cold or hot. 


What Do We Want in Italy? 


BY DONALD DOWNES 


Rowe, January 15 

UIGI EINAUDI, Italy's Secretary of Treasury, has 

become a sort of Italian Andrew Mellon. He has 
stopped the inflation in Italy; in May the dollar 
brought over 800 lire; now it is only worth 576. 

Italians say he is where he is because of a political 
double play: Marshall to Jimmy Dunn to De Gasperi. 
Maybe that is not literally true, though it well may be. 
But one thing is certain: “the Americans like him—he's 
a good old-school banker.” 

But 4ow has he stopped inflation, if he has? Not by 
trying to balance Italy’s fantastically unbalanced budget, 
not by trying to collect the taxes already written into 
law (the rich do not bother to pay in Italy), not by 
creating new taxes. His was a simpler method: he simply 
stopped all new domestic credit, however good the secu- 
rity, by the banks. But notice I said domestic credit; the 
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big monopolies like Pirelli (rubber) and Montecatini 
(chemicals) and a dozen others have received nice, fat 
loans in dollars direct from the Import-Export Bank. 

But their little competitors cannot borrow; so they 
cannot manufacture; so they cannot export; so they can- 
not buy raw materials; so they need the Marshall Plan 
to get raw materials, if it ever percolates down to them. 
That is, they cannot do these things unless they come to 
friendly understandings with the big guys; so they do, 
most of them. 

If the credit squeeze does not get them, the squeeze 
put on by the Import-Export Bank in each industry is 
sure to. Rather informal associations of the big factors 
in each industry confer with the Treasury and the Min- 
istry of Foreign Commerce on the allotting of Italy's 
precious hoard of dollars for the purchase of raw mate- 
rials. Any little fellow hangs around the ministries weeks 
and even months, usually to get a turn-down in the end 
For the big fellows it is a matter of a phone call. So the 
big fellows buy more dollars than they need and resell 
them to the little ones at swollen profits, with the dollar 
representing from 1,000 to 1,500 lire, 
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The 


manufacturer has to sell to his 


It is nearly the same story for an export license 


‘ a Pa: ee 
esuit 18 that the 
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were also the “bi 


his own goods. id coincidence that these 
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pcrore the war. 


Of course, the truth of the matter is that Luigi Einaudi 


1s not checked inflation; he has peg ged the dollar by 


lepreciating the lira an additional 75 per cent and stop- 
ping domestic credit. But if inflation is measured by what 


the workingman buys with his pay, then inflation in 


Italy goes merrily on. When Einaudi first froze credit, 


prices fell for a while, but they are again on the way up, 
1 step with the —— presses, which hum busily print- 
ing lire to accommodate the grossly unbalanced budget. 


HE wildcat finances of this Italian government of the 
Washington-Vatican Axis and the favors showered 
on the monopolies are not all the ammunition we are 
iving the local Communists. Everyone has written about 
the glaring inequalities in Rome, starvation and extreme 
luxury side by side. But I have just come back from two 
weeks in Sicily, where I saw, as I saw there in September 
nd June, shops laden with sweets, unrationed, with a 
cake costing three days’ pay for a workman. Both restau- 
rants and shops sold meat seven days a week (only three 

e legal), white bread, white spaghetti, whipped cream 
price. The 


Rome has 


—sold them, that is, to the rich who had the 
conventional answer to such stories about 
ilways been that Rome is an — with two diplo- 


. But Catania, a 
ception. It is just 


matic corps, many tourists, the Vaticar 

Sicilian city of 250,000 people, is no e3 
an ordinary provincial city. When I asked the restaurant 
owner where I was dining one night how it was that they 
did not obey the laws even as euch as in Rome, he re- 
“Rome doesn’t care what we do down here. The 
And don’t think the Communists 


t in a thousand 


plied, 
Americ ans can't see it.” 

don’t know that, too, and aren't saying 1 
street-corner meetings in Italy. 

In the little towns in the country it is int 
ask who actually hands out American relief of all sorts; 
it is invariably the priest, and he as invariably hands it 
out to those who vote the Christian Democratic ticket. 
I'm sorry I didn’t see Drew Pearson when he was overt 
here with the cargoes of the Friendship trains. As an 
American in Italy I was proud of the Friendship trains. 
I think they represented honest generosity, from the 
heart. But I am awfully afraid of what happened to 
those packages over here! I would have liked to ask 
Drew if he was able to set up machinery for distributing 
his supplies that didn’t allow a priest, between the food 
and each hungry mouth, to decide what mouths were 
worthy to be fed. The Communists talk about these 


eresting to 


things a lot. 


The American cardinals are all, I am sure, good citi- 


zens. If the President and the State De partment asked 
them, they would intervene to sto p the biggest black 
market in Italy—the one that makes it hardest for Italy 


ge. If 


to buy a few hundred or a few thous 


to control its own foreign exchan; an Italian wants 


and dollars illegally, 
f bio on the Piazza 


été le 


he just goes to the illegal agen 


and the affair is quite easy. But if he wants to 


i 
buy a hundred thousand dollars or 


Colonna, 


" , , 
a muilion he goes to 


the Vatican—technically, under Mussolini's Concordat 


with the Holy See, an independent country. 


Major X, a friend of mine, wanted exactly $400,000 


in twenty-four hours to buy a gre in left-over 


at bargain 
PX ~~ just before the ype. left Italy last fall. He 


a price about forty the currer 


in +} 
y points ADOVe 


black-market rate. For the church moves a lot of its 


ainaiaad income to Italy to pay current expenses, politi- 


cal and general. And to exchange Peter's Pence at the 


official or even the current illegal rate—no thank you! 


Like many before him, Major X went to a certain mon- 
signor and plunked down the lire that he and his Italian 
friends had got nee. His dolla 
New York, a t 


hing which could not possibly g¢ 


out the caiatiiins of the American } rchy of the 
Catholic church. And the Togliatti boys know this, too, 


hl ° 
and they talk about it. 


Of course, if what we are trying to do is to jell the 


Italian social and economic system which formerly 


spawned fascism and supported it, if that is why we are 
a & 


= ] FF } 1! Jian +} > 
taxing ourselves to pay for the Marshall Plan, then there 
nN 4 ? ree 

is no use growling. But if d we want 


we preten to protect 


we had better try to help Italian democrats 


} 
qemocfracy, 


aie a 
while there are still a few to help. 


O MR. TRUMAN and Mr. Marshall re 
the tail of Italian communism? If so, 
. They will insist 


ally want to 

tie a tin can to 
they will propose a few changes in Italy 
on a reformed tax system, enforced, so that the rich (who 
now don’t) and the poor (who now do) will both pay 
taxes. They will insist that the feudal land system of 
ent where 


! * + +}, 
ieast to the ext 


southern Italy be reformed, at 
the peasants can have a hut instead of a hole in the ground 
_litesally. They 
politics as it is required to do in every democracy in the 
world. They will break up the monopolies which now 
control Italian industry and are seckit 1g for an oppor- 


be fore. 


will insist that the church stay out of 


tunity to recreate fascism as they created it 

They will also make sure that American food goes to 
the Italian masses and not to the rich, who now buy it 
on the black market. They will insist that Italy clean out 
the generals now controlling its armies and the admirals 
served fascism—as 


broad hints that 


comientneg its navy who faithfully 
most of them did. They will drop a few 
America won't go on forever nourishing an Italian society 
and government that make General Grant's Administra- 


tion look like the New Deal. 
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A New Dred Scott Case 


BY SARA LAMPORT 


Washington, January 21 

ISCRIMINATION is as much a law of nature 

D: gravity,” the little gray-haired man told the 

Supreme Court. ‘We not only discriminate in the 

food we eat, but in the clothes we wear and everything 

that we do... . The right to discriminate is a precious 
privilege. ... Forced social equality is tyranny.” 

The court was hearing argument on the legal force 
of restrictive covenants on private property. A bare 
quorum of six justices was sitting—three had chosen to 
disqualify themselves. Half the lawyers on the benches 
were colored; so was most of the audience. Many people 
had stood long hours in the lofty stone corridors outside, 
waiting to hear this momentous case of civil rights versus 
property rights, 

A few minutes before Henry Gilligan, the covenant- 
ers’ lawyer, made his plea for discrimination, the grand- 
son of a slave had stepped to the bar. George L. Vaughn, 
a St. Louis lawyer, had told the court in moving tones 
that the Negro who today asks for the same right as a 
white man to live where he chooses has in his hand a 
receipt for three centuries of unpaid toil. ‘‘As he knocks 
at the nation’s door,” Vaughn said, ‘the Negro cries, 
‘Let me come in and sit by the fire. I helped build this 


house.’ ”’ 


HE restrictive covenant is very commonly found in 

the private zoning regulations drawn up by landlords. 
It provides that the property is not to be owned, used, or 
lived on by certain races or groups. It is handed down to 
each successive owner or renter as an integral and man- 
datory part of the bill of sale or lease; generally it ap- 
pears in small type at the bottom of the contract, where 
it may escape notice until the new owner or renter is al- 
ready committed. The restrictive covenant is chiefly aimed 
at Negroes, but it is used today in literally millions of 
real-estate agreements to exclude Jews, Latin Americans, 
Chinese, Indians, Japanese, Greeks, Armenians, Assyri- 
ans, Filipinos, Persians, Koreans, Arabs, Ethiopians, 
Mexicans, Hawaiians, Puerto Ricans, and “‘non-Cauca- 
sians” in general, 

The argument of the anti-covenanters, supported by 
the United States government, was that since a state may 
not, constitutionally, segregate people by race or color, 
it may not, through its courts, enable private individuals 
to segregate them; what it may not do for itself, it may 
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not do for others. The covenanters, reflecting the views 
of the real-estate interests, answered that a private con- 
tract is a private contract. Unless courts enforce the cove- 
nants, they said, home-owners are threatened with the 
loss of valuable property rights and of equal protection 
under the law. It is true that a ruling against the legal 
sanctity of covenants might dynamite the nation’s prop- 
erty structure. Thus the court may be facing up to a 
Dred Scott decision in real estate. 


EW informed persons expect the covenants to be 

banned by the court’s decision, which will be an- 
nounced about two months from now. It is thought that 
by reducing itself to six members the court has made a 
three-to-three tie very possible, and in that case lower- 
court decisions which have till now buttressed the cove- 
nants will prevail. A two-thirds’ majority of four to two is 
now necessary to invalidate the covenants rather than the 
simple five-to-four majority of a full court. 

Justices Reed, Jackson, and Rutledge, who gathered 
their robes about them and stepped down from the 
bench when the hearings were announced, gave no reason 
for their action. It is traditionally left to a judge’s dis- 
cretion to withdraw if he feels he cannot give a fair 
hearing. If he has a compelling financial interest in the 
outcome of a case, he will naturally bow out—and cove- 
nants are clearly a prop to valuable property rights. 

Racial zoning bans are so extensive that they often 
crop up.in improbable places. Justice Wiley Rutledge, 
distinctly a liberal, joined Justice Frank Murphy in writ- 
ing a blistering attack on racism recently in a Californi. 
land case. Yet in the land records of the District of 
Columbia an old mortgage on Justice Rutledge’s home 
carries this proviso: ‘No part of the land hereby con- 
veyed shall ever be used or occupied or sold, demised, 
transferred, conveyed unto, or in trust for, leased, 
rented, or given to Negroes, or any person of the Semitic 
race or origin, which racial designation shall be deemed 
to include Armenians, Jews, Hebrews, Persians, Egyp- 
tians. . . .” Persons employed as domestics are, how- 
ever, exempted. The property was bought by Justice 
Rutledge subject to “covenants of record,” which he ob- 
viously did not impose. Other specifications in the mort: 
gage, by the way, say that no woodshed may be built— 
this might be construed to bar an outhouse—and no 
boarders taken, nor can the place be turned into 4 
night club. 

Justice Jackson acknowledged to a reporter that he 


succeeded to a covenant with the property he bougit 
near Jamestown, New York, which has another twenty: 
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five years to run. Justice Reed apparently owns no cove- 
nanted land, and his reasons for abstaining are unknown. 

Left on the bench to decide the crucial case were the 
so-called “conservative majority” and the so-called “‘lib- 
rals.” On the one side, Justice Frankfurter, professorial 


+ 
tO 


nd meticulous, asking questions without seeming 
move his lips; Justice Burton, with his fixed wooden- 
Indian glance; and that benign, jowled bloodhound, 
Chief Justice Vinson. On the other, Justice Black, a 
white-faced Roman senator; Justice Murphy, whose head 
right have been hewn from rock by Gutzon Borglum; 


Justice Douglas, with the air of a ri oil cherub. 


OR the citor General Ph ilip B. Perl- 
man launched the case with a strong amicus curiae 
is whether re- 


government, Soli 


brief. The crucial issue, as he defined it, 
strictions on the sale or occupancy of real property based 
on race or color can be squared with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution. Judicial enforcement of such restric- 
tions, he held, constitutes a denial of the rights of a citi- 
zen under the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. ‘The 
executive branch of the government says that the judicial 
branch of government, state and federal, has no author- 
ity to enforce such covenants, and should no longer be 
” he declared. If 
that is his own business 
the Constitution. But 


ted to do so, a man refuses to sell 


his land to another, he added, 


permii 


and involves no interference with 
when a court of law, an agency of the government, backs 
up a covenant, and ousts a Negro who has unwittingly 
bou 7ht a covenanted house, the public policy is involved. 

Mr. Perlman also argued that covenants exist in such 
numbers as to amount to legislation. They contradict 
the principles of human equality proclaimed in the 
Charter of the United Nations. And the bottling-up of 
the ever-increasing Negro population in cramped Har- 
lems the nation over raises crime and disease rates. Chi- 
cago’s South Side has 75,000 people to the square mile— 
almost seven times that of the city as a whole. It is esti- 
mated that 80 per cent of the land in the city is restricted. 
In Washington 70 per cent of the people in the city’s 
worst slums are Negroes. Covenants fix the boundaries 

Negro areas in most cities, the Solicitor General 
pointed out, thwarting normal expansion and adding an 
artificial and special housing scarcity to a general scar- 
city.” To sustain the covenant would fossilize forever 
today’s pattern of prejudice, he said. Millions of Negroes, 
he concluded, were waiting outside the courtroom to dis- 
cover if oufs is a government of men and not laws, 
and he urged that “racial covenants be relegated to the 
limbo of other things as dead as slavery.” 

Documenting the case, Phineas Indritz of the Solici- 
tor's Office, said that in California covenants were forcing 
Korean and Chinese veterans out of their homes. In 
Bethesda, Maryland, a Gentile wife was asked by certain 
individuals in the community to oust her Jewish husband 
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and three small children from their home. In Ohio a 
Negro clergyman is being ordered by the court to leave 
his restricted parish. On the West Coast a white man was 
required by law to evict his wife and his three children 
because his wife was a three-quarters Seneca Indian, In 
Michigar 1S a Neg 
wife in their home, by order of the court. 


are pending, and the decisions will hinge on the Supreme 


gro husband who may not visit his white 
All these cases 


Court's findings. 
Other 
in Maryland land is now euphemistically restricted against 


“friends-of-the-court” briefs pointed out that 


use by “persons of a race whose death rate is higher 
than that of the white or Caucasian race.’” In Virginia 
there are covenants which delicately proscribe the use of 
Jand by “persons who customarily observe the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath.”’ 
ironically enough, but the Seventh Day Adventists who 


It was not the Jews, 
first got enmeshed in that one. 


URING the two-day justices asked 
The real-estate 
line that people | 1ave a constitutional right to make con- 
tracts concerning their private property and to decide to 


whom they will or will not sell. Neighborhoods agree on 


} 
argument the 


few questions. bovs hewed to the 


covenants, said Mr. Gilligan, not out of race hatred but 
because people want to live their lives among neighbors 
of their own choosing. He blazed away at the “irrele- 
vance” of the sociological data in the government's “‘as- 
tounding” brief. Justice Frankfurter questioned the bear- 
ing of suck data in two of the four cases being tested. 
With a good deal of justice Mr. Gilligan expounded 


on the “greed of unscrupulous real-estate sj 
posing as friends of the Negroes while mulcting —_ Or 
large sums of money.” But perhaps the best card 
covenanters’ deck was played when James Crooks, a 


suave attorney, refuted the idea that covenants are against 


culators, 


in the 


policy in the cases originating in Washington. He 


the District, had not 


public ¢ 
asked why Congress, which governs 
seen fit to abolish segregation or the covenant 
“It 1s not for the judiciary 


“rule of 
property.” to substitute its 
judgment for that of the legislature where the legislature 
is given that duty,” he insisted. And he added that the 
motive for a private contract is no business of the court's 

Judge Henry W. Eggerton of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia does not agree. 
In a dissenting opinion in one of the recent covenant 
cases he has declared: 
not whether law should punish racial discrimination, or 


“The question in these cases is 
even whether law should interfe 
The question is whether law should affirmatively sup- 
port and enforce racial discrimination.” And we can no 
longer afford, as the President of the United States told 
the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People last year, “the luxury of a leisurely attack 
upon discrimination.” 


re with it im any way. 
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New Year's Eve at Zagorsk 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Moscow, January 10 


N NEW YEAR'S Eve I took the train to Zagorsk, 
a small town of some 50,000 inhabitants, forty 
miles north of Moscow. Zagorsk is famous for 


its walled monastery and its magnificent churches, 
dating from the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. One 
of them contains the exquisite fifteenth-century ikons of 
“Russia's Giotto,” Andrei Rublev. The monastery looms 
large in Russian history; in 1608-09 it withstood almost 
two years of siege by the Poles, and it was the stronghold 
of Peter the Great during some of the early troubled 
years of his reign. The houses of the present town, most 
of them wooden, are spread around the monastery. 

The train was packed with children, soldiers, peasant 
youths, and some grumpy old men and women. The 
windows were thickly frosted over. Youngsters climbed 
into the baggage racks and threw their fur caps at one 
another across the carriage. From one corner came the 
loud shouts of a crowd of young fellows playing cards, 
I heard no mention of high politics during the entire 
journey. Many people talked about the shopping they 
had done in Moscow. On the whole they were greatly 
pleased with the new prices and with all the things that 
could now be bought. I sat next to a red-cheeked peasant 
girl with a scarf over her head and such a heavily padded 
jacket that she looked like one of those toys they hang up 
on New Year's trees here, Next to her sat a thin young 
man who soon produced a notebook and proceeded to 
read her some poems. One was about moonlight and the 
river, and the “deep red rose of love which is for you.” 
He got off at an intermediate stop and I asked the girl 
if those had been his own poems. She laughed and said, 
“Yes, he’s a future poet. He’s got himself a ginger- 
haired love, and now never stops writing the stuff.” 
Then she opened her copy of Pravda and buried her- 
self in the latest instalment of “The Last Days of Hitler.” 
“Awfully exciting, this,” she said; and a young soldier 
sitting opposite agreed: “Very good story. Interesting to 
see the German point of view about the war. Hitler was 
nuts, but the Germans were pretty good soldiers, all the 
same. My brother was in the Battle of Berlin, and it was 
tough.” 


E ARRIVED. The monastery, under the snow, in 
the moonlight, with its battlements and onion 
domes and its baroque belfry built in the days of Cath- 
erine the Great, was almost too good to be true. I took a 
room in the little hotel opposite its gate and went out 
to discover what one could do in Zagorsk on New Year's 


Eve. In the main square colored lights blazed on an 
enormous New Year's tree. Despite the hour several 
shops were still open to sell vodka and Soviet cham- 
pagne, chocolate, cheese, and sausages. Everything ex- 
cept the liquor was being sold at the former “ration” 
prices. There was plenty of everything. Two restaurants 
were still serving, and I got a good meal at one of them 
for twenty rubles; an excellent platter of steak and 
onions was nine and a half rubles, only a third or a 
quarter as much as a Moscow restaurant would have 
charged before rationing was lifted. 

The feature event on the evening's program was the 
great ball at the Youth Club. The club’s headquarters 
are inside the monastery, in a large building where the 
monks formerly lived. This part of the monastery was 
taken over by the civilian authorities years ago. Ninety 
monks have resettled here in the last few years, and 
while most of the churches are being maintained only as 
museum pieces, services are held in one of them. 

There was nothing clerical about the club building 
now, howevet. In the main hall hundreds of couples were 
dancing around a New Year's tree. Just outside the hall 
was a mailbox marked “Cupid’s postbox,” where you 
dropped requests for the “number” you wished to dance 
with—the girls wore numbers pinned to their dresses. 
Many of the girls also wore comic masks. 

Suddenly the band stopped playing, and a young man 
announced that “the Kremlin clock has just struck 
twelve, and a Happy New Year to you all.” There was 
a rush of hugs and handshakes, with S’novym godom 
repeated a thousand times. Afterward the dancing 
was resumed and kept up for hours. Many of the girls 
preferred to dance with each other rather than with men 
they did not know. All the wallflowers were men, 


N NEW YEAR'S morning Zagorsk looked like a 

holiday greeting card. The gilded and painted domes 
of the churches were bright in the sunlight, white smoke 
rose from chimneys, peasants’ drove horse sleighs along 
the roads, children slid on the hills. 

I walked along the main street to the main square, 
and then to the Ko/khoz market, and got a lesson in 
what the monetary reform means to Russia. A fair was 
being held in the square, and a dozen booths had been 
set up. They were selling all sorts of consumer goods— 
padded jackets, cotton cloth, handkerchiefs, bed sheets, 
shoes, towels, all at prices far below the former scale. 
The regular stores also offered a large variety of goods, 
even musical instruments and countless odds and ends 
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like toothbrushes, toothpaste, combs, brushes, ribbons, 
nd children’s books. Bearded peasants were buying 

these things, commenting favorably on the 
the plentifulness of the supplies. The food 


shops, despite the rush on them of the night before, still 


a lot of 
prices and 


had a good deal left to sell. It was all quite impre 
In the Kolkhoz market 
surplus, the high prices of the war years, or of last year, 


, where the peasants se 


or of even a month ago, had disappeared. If potatoes 
sold for one ruble a kilo in the state shops, here they 
sold for one and a quarter. A month ago in Moscow a 
kilo cost seven (old) rubles, 
harvest, more than twenty. The 


and last year, before the 
are nine 
rubles a kilo, as against seventy or eight y some months ago. 


best onions 


The drop in the ‘free’ price of most food is heavier 


than that in the price of consumer goods. The monet ary 





reform of December 14, of course, does not establish a 
fixed price level in the Kolkboz markets and co-ops. To 


maintain their trade, the co-ops have now brought their 
shops. In the Koléhoz 

kets prices will not rise much abo ste nr inlece 
markets prices will not rise much above state prices unless 


| 
distribution 


prices down to those of the state 
supplies run low in the state sl! hops, 

comes difficult. Short of a bad pie however, this is 
not likely to happen. The inducement will be great, 
therefore, for collective peasants to concentrate less on 
growing 
collective 


produce for sale and more on working for the 


farms, where payment is made partially ia 
with which consumer 
Prices a 


all and a general increase in consumption are expected 
to result from the reform, 


cash—now in full-value rubles, 


goods can be bought inexpensively. greeable to 


though for the present the 


urban population is more favored than the rural. 


Douglas of Illinots 


BY JULIAN 


Chicago, January 14 

N DECEMBER 30, after weeks of vacillation 

and the unseemly peddling of political plums, the 

Democratic slatemakers of Illinois finally chose 

Lieutenant Colonel Paul H. Douglas as the party's candi- 
date for the United States Senate. 

Douglas’s participation in professional politics, as dis- 
tinguished from public service, is of relatively recent 
origin. It was not until 1939—after many years of dis- 
tinguished service as professor of industrial relations at 
the University of Chicago, as writer, as consultant on 
unemployment, labor problems, and social legislation— 
that he made his first bid for public office. That year, in 
response to the urging of numerous friends, he agreed 
to try for a place on the notorious, machine-dominated 
City Council of Chicago. After a spectacular campaign he 
was elected alderman from the high-browish University 
of Chicago Fifth Ward by a big majority. 

Frequently outvoted in the council by the fantastic 
score of forty-eight to two (receiving support only from 
Alderman John Boyle, now Democratic candidate for 
state’s attorney), he nevertheless succeeded in focus- 
ing public attention upon such flagrant evils as the 
wretched housing conditions among Chicago's Negroes, 
the predatory behavior of certain traction magnates, the 
debasement of the public-school system by grafting poli- 
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a ee - 
ticians, the pit tifully inadequate allowances for unemploy- 


ul ld not be exp 
to cleanse Chicago’s Augean stables, but with 
his activitie 


ment relief. His one-man cam paign co 


s served as a ferment to bring into bein 
independent block in the City Council and helped to 


‘ 


arouse in a cynical citizenry some interest in their mu- 


nicipal government. All this culminated last fall in the 


dectinn, of the able and independent Martin Kennelly 
as mayor. 
Douglas's next important venture into politic 
from an energetic campaign for F.D.R. in 1940—was 
his attempt to get the Democratic nomination for United 


States Senator in 1942, 


next important \ venture into Pe “>—asid 


gainst the progressive but in- 
effectual Raymond McKeough. The power of the Kelly- 
Nash machine, with its ample war chest, 
formidable for th 
half of Douglas 


ie ction, 


zealous amateurs who labored in be- 
Keough won, but in the N 
result of down-sta 

against dictation by the Cook County m achine, the Demo- 
cratic nominee was overwhel tmingly de 
McCormick- sponsored Republican isolationist, 


land Brooks. Senator Brooks is now 


<= = 
lars gely as 


‘Spa et eG 

one of the icaders 
ee oe er 

the Marshall Plan in the 


in the isolationist fight against 


Senate. 


EARL HARBOR fol! owed the election, and 


vlae ¢ om * ~—-- st, 
Douglas, who for years had joined in warning the 


“a 2 


Paul 


American people against the menace of Nazi and Fascist 


ggtession, enlisted, at the age of fifty, as a private in 

. se! 1, ea . sy hal r 
L Marine Corps. Nearly three years of foxhole and 
beachhead combat duty in the South Pacific brought him 


-~; , +; t nl Ff Teerntenans } »] 
rapid promot ion to the rank of licutenant colonel, a 








fire. 

On his discharge Douglas returned to his teaching 
post at the University of Chicago. His distinguished rec- 
ord, both civilian and military, made him a natural choice 
for the Democratic nomination for the Senate. But the 
party machinery creaked and groaned, and no indorse- 
ment was forthcoming. There were complications—for 
instance, the valid claim for organization support ad- 
vanced by Adlai Stevenson, a prominent lawyer and 
alternate delegate to the U. N. But Douglas boldly stole 
a march on the procrastinating slatemakers. Early in De- 
cember he announced his availability as Democratic can- 
didate. Immediately he received a pledge of all-out sup- 
port from the militant Independent Voters of Illinois, 
Chicago affiliate of Americans for Democratic Action. An 
exuberant “Marines for Douglas” committee was organ- 
ized. The political fires built under the slatemakers 
finally drove them to give Douglas their indorsement in 
the last days of 1947. Adlai Stevenson, who would have 
preferred the senatorial nomination, was consoled with 
indorsement for the governorship. 

What are Douglas's prospects for wresting the Illinois 
senatorial seat from “Curly” Brooks, himself a Marine 
Corps hero of another world war? They depend in large 
measure on the effect of Henry Wallace's third party on 
the campaign. The nomination in the April primaries is 
in the bag. But should Wallace's followers make good on 
their already avowed intention to enter a candidate for 
the as yet anonymous party sponsored by the P. C. A., 
he might well draw enough votes from Professor 
Douglas to throw the election to the Republican incum- 
bent. It need not be assumed, however, that all Wallace 
supporters would vote for the independent candidate. 
Much as they may resent Douglas’s sharp criticism of 
Soviet tendencies, many respect his personal integrity and 
militant liberalism. Some of them, I believe, will vote for 
him, or at least abstain from voting, rather than risk 
electing a faithful follower of the McCormick line. 

With due recognition of the conventional theory that 
American citizens are not swayed by religious, racial, or 
factional affiliations, one may still safely hazard a guess 
that Douglas will receive a substantial majority of the 
following categories of votes: (1) the traditional Demo- 
cratic vote; (2) the enlightened Negro vote; (3) the 
vigilant Jewish vote—both because it is predominantly 
liberal, and because of the well-grounded conviction that 
Douglas would prove a more persuasive advocate of jus- 
tice to the new-born Jewish state than his Republican 
adversary (the influential Yiddish daily Forward has 
already indorsed Douglas's candidacy); (4) the in- 
formed, alert C. I. O. and A. F. of L. vote; (5) the 
Willkie-oriented, internationalist minority in Illinois 
Republican ranks. 

He will certainly have the support of two of Chicago's 
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five newspapers, the Sun and the Times, and in all prob- 
ability that of the Daly News. 

The opposition of the ‘‘World’s Greatest Newspape 
with an Atomic-Bomb Shelter,” of the bulk of the 
Republican Party, especially its rural isolationist ele- 
ment, and of a portion of the Wallace-P. C. A. following 
should not offset the array of factors in Douglas’s favor. 


[ n the Wind 








; LITTING past a few open garbage pails, the Wind comes 
up this week with a short, short story, told in quotations: 


“Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 16 (AP).—Former President 
Herbert Hoover said today, ‘It is a remarkable commentary 
on the free-enterprise system that the United States and three 
other democratic countries containing only 8 per cent of the 
world’s population are supplying 90 per cent of the food 
moving in world commerce.’ 

“Hoover, in an interview, named the other countries as 
Canada, Australia, and Argentina. He is here for a fishing 
trip." —The Washington Post, January 17. 


“If you can afford $5 for dinner, a beautiful way to please 
the inner man is to dine in the Drake Room of the Drake 
Hotel at Park Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street. If that’s beyond 
your purse eat your cheese and garlic, as Hotspur in a wind- 
mill, and with peace of mind. There is nowhere so pleasant 
to be as well within your income. 

“The Drake is for the town’s nice people who like nice 
things like caviar and mink and the better wines. It’s a place 
where John Frederick's hats nod politely to Anita Andra 
models, where men order steak Diane with calm assurance, 
without worry or pleasure in the fact that a steak costs 
$4.95.""—Clementine Paddleford in the New York Herald 
Tribune, January 10. 


STARVATION | 


IN EUROPE 
NOT AT 


Scheu’s Cafe 


Featuring Sun., Jan. 18 


Fresh Lobsler Thermidor 
Roast Turkey Hen 
Baked Capon 
Virginia Baked Ham 
Southern Fried Chicken 
and of course 

Roast Beef. Pork, Lamb, and 

Steaks and Sea Foods. 

Bring the Family 

Ample Portions fer 
the Children 











——-The Manhattan, Kansas, Mercury-Chronicle, January 13. 
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Del Vayo—Report on Germany 
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Zurich, January 17 
URICH is a good window into Germany. In the first 
place, Swiss business men and officials are constantly 
coming and going between this city and all four occupation 
zones. In the second place, centuries of neutrality have made 
the Swiss the most detached, dispassionate people imaginable. 
I think it interesting, therefore, to report without comment 
some of the things they have said to me about Germany 
since the London conference and the creation of Bizonia. 
On one point the Swiss with whom I have talked ue 
agreed: German desire for national unity has never been 
stronger. It is on this feeling above all that the Russians are 
counting. In their opinion, however much the Germans in 
the eastern zone—or any zone—may hate Slavic Russia or its 
political system or its economic regime, Russian customs or 
faces or manner of walking, they hate still more the threat 
of a divided Germany. As a result Soviet propaganda since 
the London conference has begun to make slow but steady 
progress. It is addressed to a people, politically speaking, 
still in its infancy. The very young generation so far hes 
no political horizon; for the very old a united Germany is 
as constant as the air they breath—they simply cannot con- 
ceive of “Bizonia.”” The only ones who accept the idea are 
the politicians, men who deal in political realities and tell 
themselves that since division was inevitable, the intelligent 
thing is to accept the fact and make the best of it. But the 
politicians have little authority; and what little they have 
disappears as soon as they come to be regarded as quislings. 
Swiss observers believe the Americans are being danger- 
ously misled by the seeming ‘‘Americanization” of their zone. 
The transformation is more apparent than real. Basically the 
German mind remains closed to the penetration of Amer- 
ican and Russian ideologies alike. In his optimistic New 
Year’s Eve speech General Clay predicted that food supplies 
will be better in 1948. According to the Swiss this will make 
little change in the situation, in spite of the desperate short- 
doubt the Germans will thank- 


” 


age in the western zones; no 
fully eat more American calories, but they will also work 
harder to substitute a unified Germany for Bizonia. 

One of my informants is a representative of a Swiss relief 
organization; he has lived for long periods in the United 
States and speaks both English and German fluently. “Io 
Berlin,” he told me, “I spoke to many people, most of them 
middle-class intellectuals who had been persecuted by the 
Nazis. Their sympathies and connections are largely with 
the Western powers. Yet even they were bitter about the 
creation of Bizonia. ‘It won't work,’ they said, ‘and in the 
long run will only make the Russians stronger.’ ”’ 

In recent weeks the Germans have become increasingly 
cynical. The politically mature are convinced that without 
economic unity, backed by political unity, there is no hope 
of German revival. Yet they would prefer the problem of 
Germany to remain in suspense until some miracle brings 
agreement between the unsliae and Americans, It is curious 


to note this contradiction in the thinking of many Germans: 
On the one hand, nothing would please them more than to see 
Russia and the United States embroiled in the kind of quar- 
rel that can only end in war, giving cae s s one chance 
to become again an active factor in world politics. On the 
other hand, they deplore the split between the former allies. 
No doubt they would like to have their cake and eat it too. 

With all this explosive material lying about, unemotional 
Swiss find it almost incomprehensible that the occupying 
powers should air 
described a visit to a Jugendhof in the American sector of 
Berlin, a sort of Boys’ Town for juvenile delinquents, most 


their rivalries on German soil. One Swiss 


of whom have been picked up for petty thievery. The head ot 
the institution explained that the majority of the inmates are 
first offenders nad on the whole decent boys— the experi 
enced black marketeers are rarely caught. Most of them insist 
they were not stealing: “We didn’t take anything from Ger- 
mans-—only from Americans.” And one of them remarked, 
“This is just what the French and Dutch kids did during tl 
occupation; they took things to help their families and their 





countries. And now we're doing the same.” 

From now on the rising tide of staal recriminations 
and accusations between the divided zones wil speedily erase 
whatever respect the Germans may still have for ey con- 
querors of yesterday. Here the major role will be played by 
a press that has been intrusted, irresponsibly, to German 
journalists some of whom are former Nazis, others fanaticaiy 


pro- or anti-Russian, and still others completely corrupt. All 
of them will delight in pouring out their bias, resentment 


and venom. The Swiss are shocked by the level of the dai; 


papers in Berlin. The magazines and reviews are generally of 
good quality, but the daily press in all zones has hit a level 
of savagery that borders constantly on libel. Until now the 
possibility of an eventual Russian-American agreement has 
held the German journalists somewhat in check. Since the 
rupture at London and the creation of Bizonia their insults 
know no bounds—for whether the authorities are Russian, cr 
American, or British, or French, they are still the enemy 

I asked one Swiss who had spent some time in the Soviet 
zone about the amount of freedom of « ere accorded 
teachers in the schools and universities. He said the teachers 
to whom he spoke had a little difficulty in 
getting along with the Russians, ‘who have a deep respect 





for good craftsmanship”; much depends, the Germans said, 
on tact and diplomacy in dealing with the Russian occupa- 
tion authorities. A Swiss professor told me that when he was 
last in Berlin a progressive ‘School Bill for Greater Berlin 

was voted by the town parliament, with only the reactionary 
C. D. U. (the former Catholic Center Party) in opposition. 
The hill, drafted by an old left-wing Socialist school re- 
former, is a masterpiece of compromise on unessentials and 
of conciliation on principles sacred to the Liberals (L. P. D.) 
and the two Socialist parties. It remains to be seen how the 
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EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
= The Oil Shortage 


| i one last winter's cold spell in Britain many people 
who had acquired heaters, cookers, and other electrical 


appliances after the war ended found they could not use 





them freely because of lack of power. This was partly due 
to lack of coal, partly to the fact that generating capacity 
increasing load. Opponents of the gov- 

o o 


was unequal to the 
planners, they said, had allowed appli- 


ernment jeered: the 
ance makers to go full steam ahead without thought of the 
resultant strain On power resources. 

Curiously enough, in this country we have now run, all 
unplanned, into a very similar situation. Since the war 
1,300,000 new domestic oil-burners have been installed, in- 
creasing the demand for fuel oil by two and a half billion 
gallons a year. But the supply of oil has not expanded sufh- 
ciently to meet the demand, particularly during the recent 
cold weather. Consequently hundreds of thousands of house- 
holders with nice new oil-burners are shivering at their tele- 
phones, frantically seeking a dealer who will supply their 
needs. And if they are fortunate enough to obtain oil they 
are paying dearly for it. 

The shortage of oil is by no means solely due to its in- 
creased use for domestic heating. A recent advertisement of 
the Sun Oil Company pointed out that the annual demand 
for oil products is twenty billion gallons greater than in 
1941. Every category of consumer—motorists, truckers, rail- 
roads, airlines, farmers, industry, and the armed services— 
is using much more than before the war. The advertisement 
says that the company, and by implication the industry, has 
done everything possible to keep up with the demand. 

A high official of the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) admitted recently that one reason for the present strin- 
gency is that the industry has persistently underestimated 
demand. Last spring a spokesman for the same concern said 
he expected an increase of 7 per cent over the next twelve 
months. Actually, 1947 consumption appears to have been 
about 17 per cent greater than in 1946. The Bureau of 
Mines, on the basis of whose forecasts state control agencies 
fix crude production quotas, also underestimated daily aver- 
age demand in 1947 by some 217,000,000 barrels, about 3.5 
per cent. Had it come closer to the actual figure, it is possible 
that both crude and refined production would have been ex- 
panded more during the summer months and bigger re- 
serves built up for the winter. Oil men will deny this, quoting 
Max Ball, director of the oil and gas division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, who says that oil wells are operating 
at the “maximum efficient rate of production.” 

However, the recent remarkable spurt in output of both 
crude and refined products suggests that the oil industry was 
not stretching itself to the fullest possible extent in the 
spring and summer of 1947. The industry has been claiming 
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all along that it was doing its best under every sort of 
handicap. Nevertheless, when it really became alarmed by 
pubiic clamor for price controls and government allocation of 
supplies, it showed that its “best’’ could be bettered. 

Even with the industry operating ‘‘all out,” it will be 
hard put to satisfy consumers’ full demands until its current 
big expansion program is further advanced. Meanwhile, oil 
men declare that nothing would be more fatal to production 
than the reimposition of controls. They assert that oil com- 
panies are now endeavoring to supply their own customers 
regardless of costs—for instance, by hauling oil to the East 
Coast in railroad tank cars, which adds 5 cents a gallon to 
transportation charges. If price ceilings were reinstated, these 
companies, it is suggested, would be disinclined to use such 
expensive methods unless subsidized, as they were during 
the war. Moreover, we are warned, any step that served to 
curtail earnings would discourage oil-field exploration and 
the building of refineries and other facilities, which must be 
financed mainly out of profits. 

At present prices profits are certainly large enough to en- 
courage and pay for plenty of expansion. In the first nine 
months of 1947 oil-industry earnings reached an all-time 
high, with big crude producers doing especially well. Fourth- 
quarter profits, yet to be reported, should be still better, for 
since the beginning of October crude prices have risen by 
70 cents to $2.65 a barrel. Before the industry escaped from 
OPA in July, 1946, the ceiling was $1.27. 

Crude prices, in fact, have advanced altogether too fast to 
suit the major integrated companies, which refine much more 
crude than they produce. Last July 24 the Standard Oil Com 
pany (New Jersey) tried to stem the tide by announcing 
that it would not pay higher prices for crude or rai 
prices for refined products unless such increases tended t 
bring out additional supplies. And Eugene Holman, presi- 
dent of the company, denounced as “‘inflationary’”’ the action 
of Sun Oil in raising its “posted” price for crude by 5 
cents on November 28. But the giant New Jersey concern 
and all the other majors soon followed Sun Oil’s lead. 

The big refiners, we are told, would like to check the in- 
crease in prices, but their hands are constantly being forced 
by the little fellows. With everyone scrambling for crude, 
small refiners try to enlarge their share by offering premiums 
over the posted prices. As a result, the big companies find 
their supplies leaking away and eventually are compelled 
to increase their bids in order to keep their plants operating 

The alleged purpose of the latest price boost—the largesi 
on record—was to discourage the premium business, It is 
doubtful whether it has done so. According to reports from 
the oil fields, the auction is beginning again, and unless 
Congress provides price control, a new general advance seems 
inevitable. 

All this goes to show, according to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of December 10, 1947, how competitive the oil industry 
really is. Unfortunately, it seems to be competition with 2 
one-way stretch: in a sellers’ market it serves to push prices 
up, but in a buyers’ market it loses much of its elasticity. 
The record shows that the dominant organizations in the 
industry, powerless as they may be to prevent prices from 
going too high, are well able to check their over-precipitous 


descent. 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 








NOTES BY THE WAY 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


I AM PLEASED TO SEE that the 
University of California has brought 
out a volume of the writings of Horatio 
Greenough, the American sculptor 
(1805-1852) who had things to say 
about art and architecture, particularly 
, America, that are still fresh and rele- 
vant. The volume bears the title ‘Form 
and Function” $2.75). It is edited 


( 
Harold A. Small 


| a ’ 
tion by Erle 


and has an introduc- 
weg author of the im- 
portant book ‘‘Cézanne’s Composition,” 


blished some years ago. 





Greenough was born in Boston. When 
he graduated from Harvard in 1821, 
to study 


he went immediately to Italy 


and practice sculpture. He lived there 
most of his life, but his ties with his 
homeland remained strong and close. He 
was a confirmed believer in republican 
princip les and deeply interested in their 
working out in America. Transatlantic 
travelers frequented his studio in Flor- 
ence, and his friends, and sitters, in- 
cluded many of the distinguished Ameri- 
cans of the time. He returned home in 
he died at its 
close—he published a volume of essays 
Observations, 


1851. In the next year— 


and comments, “Travels 
and Experience of a Yankee Stonecut- 

ter,” under the pseudonym of Horace 
Bender. After his death Henry T. Tuck- 
erman, the art critic, published the 
“Memorial of Horatio Greenough,” con- 
taining most of the essays in the “Trav- 
els’’ and a number of others. In 1887 a 
volume of his letters to his brother was 
published. Some fifteen or twenty years 
ago Van Wyck Brooks wrote an essay 
about him. Quite recently F. O. Mat- 
thiessen quoted him in “American Ren- 
aissance.”” But Greenough’s writing, like 
his sculpture, has remained for the most 
part unknown and unnoticed since his 
own generation. His sculpture, I gather, 
was mediocre, but his writing, by which 
he probably put much less store, has 
force, charm, and wit. And as Mr. Loran 
points out in his introduction, some of 
the ideas he propounded in the fifties 
were hailed as new when they were set 


forth much later by people who had 
probably never heard of Greenough. 


The creative ideal that “form follows 
function” is mow commonly associated 
with architects like Frank Lloyd Wright. 
We trace Wright's development back to 
Sullivan and thence to Richardson, who 
was born in 1838. To most it will come 
as a surprise to learn that the American 
sculptor, Horatio Greenough, torn in 
1805, had formulated ideas on art and 
architecture that read, even today, like 
the words of a progressive contempo- 
rary. 

Mr. Loran goes on to note that Green- 
ough anticipated Le Corbusier when he 
said that buildings ee primarily 
for use ‘‘may be called machines. 

Greenough has not been credited with 
his ideas partly because of the deep 
American compulsion to forget the past 
or to regard it as irrelevant and partly 
because Greenough propounded them 
rather casually in casual essays. To those 


who feel, as I do, that a sense of con- 


tinuity is one of the elements which 
make for maturity in nations as well as 


individuals, it seems usef “ul as well as 
just to give Greenough his due of credit 
and place. But the main reason for read- 
ing him is not t 





hat he can be fitted into 





a game of precedenc e—aft er all, 
lin had res about function — too— 
but that he wrote well ay interest- 
ing ideas. 

Greenough’s lifelong study and in- 
formed appr 
Old World provided him with high 


YT 


standards of critical judgment. His per- 


eciation of the art of the 


ception that cultu 
kept him from assuming that the Ameri- 
can manifestation should or could 
“just like” the European, though both 
had many common roots. The mere 
opying of Old World f 
him worse than sued and he was hot 
_ He fou In d the 
hie tiful because 


re 1S an Organic process 


rms seemed to 
against the Greek reviva 
American sailing shi 
its form was so pe 


ip 
etfectly fitted to its 
function. On the other hand, he was 
merely distressed, and makes the reader 
share his distress, at the spectacle of 
copy of a Greek temple, necessar 
torted and corrupted, set down in a 
place, a climate, and a human context 


S 
je 


“1 


ily dis- 


to which it had no relation whatsoever. 
I contend for Greek principles,” he 
said, “not Greek thing . 


| , ¢ ’ by yy . , 
builder, he went on to say, ‘by a truly 


, 





philosophic investigation of ancient art 
will learn of the Greeks to be Ame 
can.” 

Greenough’s prose bears the marks of 
his time, but the $ are suj i 
and he is surprisin ung $ 
expression and approach. Then too he 


has a nice sense of humor. I 


ing at the mo yf a rem . 
in a piece on The \ e of Cha 

not included in this vo 

“bands of soprani . .. who have laid 
down their manhood not to attain heaven 


but to reach B fiat.” 


snares SRTENTLY I TUNED in on 








one of those conversation pieces ou the 
I 
cid er ahichk cAamm 3 
radio in which cog rc Ww Ked 
into the natter wna I 2m not . Lo > 
into tae } Liter ana ar NOY SPECIAaiIng 
yf =» mrocrame which kid + on 
Of the programs whicn K re sponsor. 
These pieces have a queer fas »n for 
anyone interested 1e 5 - 
ov > r + + TS 
AS and tone I au ‘ g 
eae 
other things, a kind of suspense wv ? 
é 
arises from the listener's knowle ¢ 
| 
every senter ice has an erior 
: 
that any prepos 1 may le > p- 
yt 
ae fe SS es ; 
© and (taac CG 18 ieas 
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7, ously, over a break ) 
Then there is the sound o - $ 
encased in iced From n 
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a of eas ms 
perience no performe this is a 
tribute to the race w Ie 
pay—<can make the stuff sound 1y- 
thing but what it is, though pr y 
1 primary objec e 1s to make it sound 
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provocation—that man, for instance, 
who gets, or used to get, so “‘enthusi- 
Flexees on WQXR. 

Part of the program I heard was de- 
voted to an interview with the creator 


astic” about 
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of a popular comic strip. In speaking 
of his early experience he said that one 
of the most valuable bits of advice he 


had ever got was the warning that he 


y ! ‘ T . 1 

must icarn tO Say no. Ilhis rema <, which 
was not developed, came ironically over 
the radio, of which one of the most 
common and most boring adjuncts is the 


yes-man. “Yes! Humpty Dumpty means 
the est dried ege! Yes!” 

Stop Press: In the current advertise- 
performer im- 
aying ‘Yes!"’ It was, 


ment tor a sOda Water the 


personates 4 parrot s 
I 
. Ly? 
of course, inevitable. 


‘y 
ye astonishing 


book shows us 





that history no 
longer provides 
a guide to our 


future actions 


E. M. FRIEDWALD analyses the 
nature of our present crisis with 
relentless logic, and answers the 
problem of sovereign nations in an 
atomic age by suggesting a simple 
and positive procedure, Friedwald’s 
statements are bound to create con- 
troversy; but they are likely to re- 
inforce the beliefs of a great major- 
ity of thoughtful Americans. 


“A book of great lucidity and wise sim- 
plicity. In four pithy chapters, packed 
with significance, the author sets before 
us neat and telling summations of urgent 
realities we are slow or even loathe to 
comprehend, ... He has something to 
gay, and he knows how to say it.” 
—Rosert M. Maciver, Saturday Review 


“Triedwald has stated the dilemma with 
admirable clarity.” 
—Tnomas J. HAMILTON, N. Y, Times 


At all booksellera $2.00 


MAN’S 
LAST 
CHOICE 
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Pontiac’s War 
PONTIAC AND THE INDIAN UP- 
RISING. By Howard H. Peckham. 


Princeton University Press. $4.50. 


N HIS foreword Mr. Peckham ex- 
plains that his intention is te write 
a biography of Pontiac and not to “re- 
write Parkman.’ No life of the famous 
Indian chief has ever been published, 
perhaps for the reason that the available 
material is so discouragingly scanty. Mr. 
Peckham has ransacked the records as 
diligently as any man could, but he is 
still unable to provide us with a well- 
rounded portrait of his subject or to 
account in any detail for more than the 
last few years of his career. 

The difficulties confronting the con- 
scientious biographer of Pontiac are 
well illustrated by the second chapter of 
this book, which has the title: His Early 
Life. Without one well-authenticated 
fact on which to build—even the date 
of Pontiac’s birth is conjectural—Mr. 
Peckham is forced to pad in a manner 
that borders on the absurd. Thus he 
writes: ‘As no incidents of his child- 
hood or early manhood have been pre- 
served, we can only assume that his 
youth was passed in typical Ottawa 
fashion. . . . As a baby, no doubt, 
Pontiac was swaddled onto a small 
cradleboard.” 

However, if Mr. Peckham has been 
defeated by the impossible task he set 
himself, that does not mean he has not 
produced a worth-while book. Pontiac's 
rising against English rule, one of the 
most determined of a long series of 
efforts to preserve Indian culture from 
the encroachments of the white man, is 
an extremely important episode in 
American history. Francis Parkman dealt 
with it exhaustively, but that was a 
long time ago, and meanwhile valuable 
new material, of which Mr. Peckham 
makes excellent use, has been discov- 
ered. And if his style lacks the elo- 
quent glow of the older historian, he 
carries his narrative forward with greater 
expedition. 

Mr. Peckham not only has more evi- 
dence than was available to Parkman 
but possesses a better-trained critical 
sense with which to appraise it. Broadly 
speaking, the two writers agree on the 
causes and significance of Pontiac’s war, 
but they differ sharply in their descrip- 
tion of some actual events. Thus Park- 
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man maintained that Pontiac was assas- 
sinated in a forest near Cahokia by a 
member of the Kaskaskia tribe of the 
Illinois, and he was fairly certain that 
the deed was instigated by the English. 
Mr. Peckham, on the other hand, cites 
evidence to prove that the murder was 
actually committed on the village street 
of Cahokia by a Peoria warrior. He 
throws cold water on the rumors of Eng- 
lish involvement, which he ascribes to 
French propaganda. Finally, he emphati- 
cally contradicts Parkman’s story that 
Pontiac’s followers avenged his death 
by almost extirpating the Illinois tribes. 

While Mr. Peckham disagrees with 
Parkman on a number of points and cor- 
rects him on others, he would be the last 
to claim that he had outmoded “Th« 
Conspiracy of Pontiac.” What he has 
done is to provide for that fascinating 
classic a scholarly supplement which stu- 
dents of American history will find of 


great value. KEITH HUTCHISON 


Rolland and 

“Jean-Christophe” 

JOURNEY WITHIN. By Romain Rol- 
land. The Philosophical Library. $3. 


HESE meditations do not form a 

connected biography. Of the five 
chapters two, The Family Tree and 
Amore, Pace, deal with living people 
—Rolland’s ancestors, his parents, his 
“only” friend Malvyda von Meysenbug. 
The other three—The Trap, The Three 
Revelations, The Archer—are lyrical 
effusions. To my taste, which is by no 
means catholic, all five are unbelievably 
bad. The most elaborate portraits—of 
his mother, his venerable Roman Egeria 
—are genuinely tender but no less pa- 
tently mawkish. The poetical parts have 
the vague effulgence of Tagore and Gib- 
ran at their worst. The translation, com- 
petent enough, is unable to redeem the 
style. It was said that Rolland spoke 
Swiss with a strong Esperanto accent 
To give his prose definiteness and vigor, 
a translator would have to be delib- 
erately faithless. 

“Journey Within” is no senile work; 
it is genuine, authentic Romain Rolland. 
This ‘raises a problem. Hete is a man 
cultured, sensitive, well-meaning to 
fault, but lacking in strength and with 
very moderate artistic gifts. How did he 
achieve fame? And how did he write 
one truly important book? He was the 
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belated moonshine of the great nine- 
teenth-century idealists—Michelet, Tol- 
stoy. Their humanitarianism, derided, 
had never totally disappeared. Rolland, 
a laggard, appeared as a forerunner. As 
in “Decline and Fall” (Waugh’s, not 
Gibbon’s), he won the race because he 
was a lap behind. Then he identified 
himself with music, which gave over- 
tones to his toneless prose. He dared 
to stand, long before Abetz and Laval, 
for Franco-German reconciliation; and 
the absurd Franco-German feud weighs 
on both peoples like a remorse. With its 
Germanism, its Europeanism, its ‘‘forty- 
eight” brotherhood, its musical back- 
ground, ‘‘Jean-Christophe” remains a 
significant work, with elements of great- 
ness; it towers far above ‘Men of Good 
Will.” When he seeks power, Rolland 
is merely forced. But at times, in gray 
upon gray, he achieved delicate strength. 
Jean-Christophe is a mere trade name; 
Sabine, Schultz, Antoinette have a thin, 
pale, but undeniable life. 
ALBERT GUERARD, SR. 


Fiction in Review 








T IS seldom I have so double a re- | 

sponse to a book as I have to Truman | 
Capote’s “Other Voices, Other Rooms” | 
(Random House, $2.75). This is a first 


novel—or, more accurately, long novel- 
ette—by the twenty-three-year-old writer 
whose shorter fiction has already brought 
him much notice from the advance 
talent scouts. I can well understand what 
the shouting has been about: not since 
the early work of Eudora Welty has 
there been an instance of such striking 
literary virtuosity. Even if Mr. Capote 
were ten or twenty years older than he 
is, his powers of description and evoca- 
tion, his ability to bend language to 
his poetic moods, his ear for dialect 
and for the varied rhythms of speech 
would be remarkable. In one so young 
this much writing skill represents a kind 
of genius. On the other hand, I find 
myself deeply antipathetic to the whole 
artistic-moral purpose of Mr. Capote’s 
novel. In Mr. Capote’s case, as in the 
case of so many of the most gifted con- 
temporary artists, I would freely trade 
80 per cent of his technical virtuosity 
for 20 per cent more value in the uses 
to which it is put. 





In some respects “Other Voices, 
Other Rooms” can be read as a per- 
fectly realistic story. Set in the rural 
South, it is about the miseries, fears, 
and loneliness of a thirteen-year-old boy 
who on the death of a beloved mother 
comes to live with his unknown father 
—only to discover that the father is a 
helpless paralytic, the father’s newest 
wife an imbecile, and Randolph, the re- 
maining member of the household, a 
middle-aged degenerate aesthete. We 
can even include in the general realistic 
pattern certain of the other characters 
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that surround the young Joel in his new 
environment: the tomboy Idabel, who is 
incapable of the tender girlishness that 
Joel needs in a friend; the century-cld 
Jesus Fever, the Negro mule-driver; 
Zoo, the colored housemaid whose na- 
tive warm-heartedness we watch dis- 
appear in a developing religious hys- 
teria. But this realism, already sufh- 
ciently weighted in the direction of 
nightmare, is overlaid with so many 
trappings of symbolic horror that the 
book as a whole has predominantly the 
air of a work of surrealist fantasy. Thus, 
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if it were not bad en 
father is a paralytic, he 
whose only means of calling 
wX drop red 
balls from his bed, which bounce slowly 


down the stairs to the lower floor of 


not even white—tennis 


the house—though there is no reason 
why he should not simply ring a bell! 
Or Miss Amy, the father’s wife, in addi- 
tion to being feeble-minded, must have 
a wooden hand on which she always 
wears a glove! Or Cousin Randolph, in 
addition to his other pleasant habits, 
must collect the wings of bluebirds 
which Miss Amy has killed for him 
with a poker! This claptrap, however 
skilfully set on the page, paradoxically 
enough changes what might be a valid 
symbolic statement of the loneliness and 
decay of modern life into merely the 
latest chic example of Southern Gothic. 
[n large part it transforms a sincere if 
ambiguous psychological study into a 
self-conscious titillation of the nerves 
of the reader. 

But happily for Mr. Capote’s future 
as a novelist, the transformation is not 
complete. Despite its surrealist para- 
phernalia, “Other Voices, Other Rooms” 
does manage to convey a serious con- 
tent. At the end of the book the young 


Joel turns to the homosexual love of- 
fered him by Randolph, and we realize 
that in his slow piling up of nightmare 
detail Mr. Capote has been attempting 
to recreate the emotional background 
to sexual inversion. What his book is 
saying is that a boy becomes a homo- 
sexual when the circumstances of his 
life deny him the other, more normal 
gratifications of his need for affection. 
Well, I am not equipped to argue 
whether or not this is a sound explana- 
tion of the source of homosexuality. 
Nor does the question interest me here. 
Much more interesting, it seems to me, 
is the implication of Mr. Capote’s book 
that, having been given an explanation 
of the cause of Joel's homosexuality, 
we have been given all the ground we 
need for a proper attitude toward it and 
toward Joel as a member of society. For 
what other meaning can we possibly 
draw from this portrait of a passive 
victim of his early circumstances than 
that we must always think of him in 
this light—that even when Joel will be 
thirty or forty, we shall still have to 
judge him only as the passive victim 
of his early circumstances? But this is 
surely a very dangerous social attitude, 
since, in exactly the same sense in 
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which Joel is formed by the accidents 
of his youthful experience, we have all 
of us, heterosexuals no less than homo- 
sexuals, been formed by our early ex- 
perience. Is no member of society, then, 
to be held accountable for himself, not 
even a Hitler? 

Let me make myself unmistakably 
clear. I do not oppose the attitude 
set forth in Mr. Capote’s novel sim- 
ply as it refers to homosexuals but as 
it refers to all mankind. For it seems to 
me to create an adult world of passive 
acceptance in which we are rendered 
incapable of thinking anybody responsi- 
ble for his behavior in any department. 

And I dwell on it because this blanket 
indorsement of the deterministic prin- 
ciple is frighteningly current in con- 
temporary fiction. With startling regu- 
larity our most talented young novelists 
present us with child heroes who are 
never permitted to grow up into an 
adulthood which will submit them to 
the test of conduct. Or even in novels 
which have grown characters we see the 
almost total disappearance of plot; we 
see, that is; the disappearance of the 
kind of action in which moral attitudes 
are properly assessed. Our fiction, in 
other words, is taking the lead in opting 
for a world of irresponsibility. 

The problem is of course a very com- 
plex one. Obviously, in standing against 
this absolute of determinism, I do not 
mean to close out all social or persona! 
causality but merely to ask for a media- 
tion between the extremes of causality 
and freedom. But is this not, after all, 
what fiction is peculiarly suited to do, 
to mediate between extremes? Surely 
the novel, compounded as it is or should 
be of both psychological insight and 
dramatic action, is par excellence the 
medium for bringing both sympathy 
and moral-social discrimination to bear 
upon the individual human plight. 

But I am afraid that this is not the 
function of the novel as Mr. Capote 
sees it. Nor as a large percentage of 
present-day readers see it; else most of 
the new writers whom we regard as dis- 
tinguished would not be found so in- 
teresting. Were we to ask of fiction, as 
we once did, that it base its claim to 
artistic stature on its moral stature, most 
of the writing gifts which we celebrate 
today would fall into their proper place 
as merely feats of literary athletics. 
DIANA TRILLING 
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OWER WITHOUT GLORY” 

(Booth Theater) is a murder melo- 
drama of the sort now called “‘psycho- 
logical.’ It comes to us with high recom- 
mendations from London and trailing 
good out-of-town notices, but it is a bit 
of a disappointment nevertheless. On 
the plus side are good atmosphere and 
an unusually good cast; on the minus 
side, a rather bewildering number of 
surprise motives and considerable vacil- 
lation on the part of an author who 
seems unable to decide whether his play 
is or is not “significant” as well as 
melodramatic. 

The scene discloses a behind-the-shop 
living-room of a lower-middle-class Lon- 
don family. There is a devoted mother, 
an amiably ineffectual father, a movie 
mad daughter who wishes she were 
“glamorous,” and two sons—one a re- 
cently demobilized soldier, the other a 
weak neurotic who stayed home. In 
addition there is the fiancée who was 
supposed to wait for the soldier but who 
occupied her time by falling in love with 
the weak brother. All this may sound 
like a standard set-up for post-war fic- 
tion, and it is exactly that, though, as 
must be admitted, both the characteriza- 
tion and the general atmosphere are 
somewhat superior to the mere compe- 
tent slickness one would expect to find. 
Only English actors could catch the 
overtones of gesture and accent and atti- 
tude which manage to suggest a whole 
culture, and the present company does it 
extremely well. Marjorie Rhodes as the 
mother and Joan Newell as Flo, the 
would-be glamorous daughter, probably 
deserve first mention, but the whole 
troupe works together remarkably well. 
All the subtle ways in which such a 
family would be different from a cor- 
responding group in America are clearly 
communicated, and it is that fact rather 
than any other which is chiefly responsi- 
ble for the interesting sense of strange- 
ness which the play creates for us—just 
as it is doubtless equally responsible for 
the interesting sense of familiarity which 
an English audience must experience. 

The trouble is that the play tends to 
become less interesting, as well as Jess 
convincing, just when it ought to be- 


come more so, and the action is not so 
real as the people. The weak son, so we 
and the members of his family gradu- 


killed the community's best-known easy 
girl when she threatened to make trouble 
between him and his brether’s fiancée. 
Or rather, as it turns out, he thinks that 
he killed her: she was actually still 
breathing when his brother came along, 
realized what had happened, and finished 
her off because, it seemed to him, that 
would solve all the problems by allow- 
ing him to take the blame and thus free- 
ing his fiancée to marry the man she 





really loves. This, it is evident, is getting 
pretty complicated as well as a bit thick, 


and as the action proceeds it gets more 
complicated as well as more difficult to 
swallow. The young daughter threatens 
to give the show away to revenge her- 
self on the family, but then finds that 
she only thought she hated them. The 
weak brother wants to accept the sacri- 
fice of the soldier, but the fiancée can’t 
quite reconcile herself to the proposal 
that they hang her former lover for the 
benefit of her present one, etc., etc. By 
this time it is getting hard to care what 


happens to any of them, and the grow- 
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back upon occasional tentative efforts 
to point out that life is strange. This 


does not, however, prove very fruitful, 


and he is left with a melodrama which 
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‘ " sapeuane f the best people in Hol- 
lywood grew, noticeably, during 








their years away at war; the man who 
grew most impressively, I thought, as an 
artist, as a man, in intelligence, in in- 


ae ee ae 
and in an apdilily 
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transigence, to put 
through fine work against difficult odds, 
San Pietro” 


were full of 


was John Huston, whose 
and "Let There Be Light” 
evidence of this many-sided growth. I 
therefore looked forward with the great- 
est eagerness to the work he would do 
after the war. 

His first movie since the war has been 
a long time coming, but it was certainly 
worth waiting for. “The Treasure of 
the Sierra Madre” is Huston’s adapta- 
tion of B. Traven’s novel of the same 
title. It is not quite a completely satisfy- 
ing picture, but on the strength of it I 
have no doubt at all that Huston, next 
only to Chaplin, is the most talented 
man working in American pictures, and 
that this is one of the movie talents in 
the world which is most excitingly ca- 
pable of still further growth. “The Treas- 
ure” is one of very few movies made 
since 1927 which I am sure will stand 
up in the memory and esteem of quali- 
fied people alongside the best of the 
silent movies. And yet I doubt that many 
people will fully realize, right away, 
what a sensational achievement, or plexus 
of achievement, it is. You will seldom 
see a good artist insist less on his art- 
istry; Huston merely tells his story so 
straight and so well that one tends to 
become absorbed purely in that; and 
the story itself—a beauty—is not a kind 
which most educated people value nearly 
enough, today. 

This story and Huston’s whole han- 
dling of it are about as near to folk art 
as a highly conscious artist can get; both 
also approach the global appeal, to the 
most and least sophisticated members of 
an audience, which the best poetic drama 
and nearly all the best movies have in 
common. Nominally an adventure story, 
this is really an exploration of character 
as revealed in vivid action; and character 
and action yield revelations of their 
own, political, metaphysical, moral, 
above all, poetic. The story unfolds so 
pleasurably on the screen that I will tell 
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as little as possible of it here. Three 
American bums of the early 1920's 
(Walter Huston, Humphrey Bogart, 
Tim Holt) run into lottery luck in 
Tampico and strike into the godforsaken 
nountains of Mexico in search of gold. 
The rest of the story merely demon- 
strates the development of their charac- 
ters in relation to hardship and hard 
work, to the deeply primitive world 
these modern primitives are set against, 
to the gold they find, and to each other. 
It is basically a tragic story and at times 
a sickeningly harsh one; most of it is told 
as cheerfully brutal sardonic comedy. 

This may be enough to suggest how 
rich the story is in themes, semi-symbols, 
possible implications, and potentialities 
as a movie. Huston’s most wonderful 
single achievement is that he focuses 
all these elements as simply as rays in a 
burning glass: all you see, unless you 
look sharp, is a story told so truly and 
masterfully that I suspect the picture's 
best audience is the kind of men the 
picture is about, who will see it only by 
chance. 

But this single achievement breaks 
down into many. I doubt we shall ever 
see a film more masculine in style; or a 
truer movie understanding of charactc 
and of men; or as good a job on bum- 
ming, a bum’s life, a city as a bum 
sees it; or a more beautiful job on 
city; or a finer portrait of Mexico and 
Mexicans (compare it with all the pre- 
vious fancy-filter stuff for a definitive 
distinction between poetry and pocti- 
cism); or a crueler communication of 
absolute desolateness in nature an 
its effect on men (except perhaps in 
Greed’); or a much more vivid com- 
munication of hardship, labor, and ex- 
haustion (though I wish these had been 
brutally and meticulously presented 
rather than skilfully sketched); or more 
intelligent handling of amateurs and 
semi-professionals (notably the amazing 
character who plays Gold-Hat, the ban- 
dit leader); or a finer selective eye for 
location or a richer understanding of 
how to use it; or scenes of violence or 
building toward violence more deeply 
authentic and communicative (above al! 
in Huston’s terrific use of listlessness ) ; 
or smarter casting than that of Tim 
Holt as the youngest bum and that of 
Bruce Bennett as an intrusive Texan; or 
better acting than Walter Huston’s beau- 
tiful performance; or subtler and more 
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skilful collusions and variations of tempo 
(two hours have certainly never been 
better used in a movie); or a finer bal- 
ance, in Ted McCord’s perfect camera 
work, in every camera set-up, in every 
bit of editing, of unaffectedness, and 
sensitiveness. (As one fine example of 
that blend I recommend watching for 
the shot of Gold-Hat reflected in muddy 
water, which is so subtly photographed 
that in this non-color film the hat seems 
to shed golden light.) There is not a 
shot-for-shot’s-sake in the picture, of 
one too prepared-looking, or dwelt on 
too long. The camera is always where 
it ought to be, never imposes on or ex- 
ploits or over-dramatizes its subject, 
never for an instant shoves beauty or 
special meaning at you. This is one of 
the most visually alive and beautiful 
movies I have ever seen; there is a 
wonderful flow of fresh air, light, vigor, 
and liberty through every shot, and a 
fine athlete’s litheness and absolute con- 
trol and flexibility in every succession 
and series of shots. Huston shows that 
he is already capable of literally any- 
thing in movies except the profoundest 
kind of movie inventiveness, the most 
extreme kind of poetic concentration, 
artiness, soft or apathetic or sloppy or 
tasteless or excessive work, and rhetoric 
whether good or bad. His style is practi- 
cally invisible as well as practically uni- 
versal in its possible good uses; it is 
the most virile movie style I know of; 
and is the purest style in contemporary 
movies, here or abroad. 

I want to say a little more about 
Walter Huston; a few thousand words 
would suit me better. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, one thing that adds to my confidence 
that the son, so accomplished already, 
will get better and better, is the fact that 
the father has done that, year after year. 
I can think of nothing more moving or 
happier than every instance in which an 
old man keeps right on learning, and 
working, and improving, as naturally 
and eagerly as a child learns the funda- 
mentals of walking, talking, and every- 
thing else in sight until his parents and 
teachers destroy his appetite for learn- 
ing. Huston has for a long time been 
one of the best actors in the world and 
he is easily the most likable; on both 
counts this performance crowns a life- 
time. It is an all but incredible submerg- 
ence in a role, and transformation; this 
man who has credibly played Lincoln 





looks small and stocky here, and is as 
gaily vivacious as a water-bug. The 
character is beautifully conceived and 
written, but I think it is chiefly Walter 
Huston who gives it its almost Shakes- 
pearean wonderfulness, charm, and wis- 
dom. In spite of the enormous amount 
of other talent at large in the picture, 
Huston carries the whole show as deftly 
and easily as he handles hts comedy lines. 

There are a few weaknesses in the pic- 
ture, most of which concern me so little 
I won't even bother to mention them. 
Traven’s Teutonic or Melvillean excita- 
bility as a poet and metaphysician some- 
times, I think, misleads him—and John 
Huston; magnificently as Walter Huston 
does it, and deeply as he anchors it in 
flesh and blood, the Vast Gale of Puri- 
fying Laughter with which he ends the 
picture strikes me as unreal, stuck-onto- 
the-character, close to arty; yet I feel 
tender toward this kind of cliché, if 
I'm right that it is one. One thing I do 
furiously resent is the intrusion of back- 
ground music. There is relatively little 
of it and some of it is better than aver- 
age, but there shouldn't be any, and I 
only hope and assume that Huston 
fought the use of it. The only weakness 
which strikes me as fundamental, how- 
ever, is deep in the story itself: it is the 
whole character of the man played by 
Bogart. This is, after all, about gold and 
its effects on those who seek it, and so 
it is also a fable about all human life 
in this world and about much of the 
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essence of good and evil. Many of the 
possibilities implicit in this fable are 
finely worked out. But some of the most 
searching implications are missed. For 
the Bogart character is so fantastically 
undisciplined and troublesome that it is 
impossible to demonstrate or even to 
hint at the real depth of the problem, 
with him on hand. It is too easy to feel 
that if only a reasonably restrained and 
uNsuspicious man were in his place, 
everything would be all right; we 
wouldn't even have wars. But virtually 
every human being carries sufficient of 
that character within him to cause a 
great deal of trouble, and the demon- 
stration of that fact, and its effects, could 
have made a much greater tragi-comedy 
—much more difficult, I must admit, to 
dramatize. Bogart does a wonderful job 
with this character as written (and on 
its own merits it is quite a character), 
miles ahead of the very good work he 
has done before. The only trouble is 
that one cannot quite forget that this is 


Bogart putting on an unbelievably good 
act. In all but a few movies one would 
thank God for that large favor. In this 


one it stands out, harmfully to some 
hae am aupemaeth 1 } . ° - 
extent, for everything else about the pic- 


ture is selfless 


It seems worth mentioning that the 
only thing which holds this movie short 
of unarguable greatness is the failure of 
the story to develop some of the most 


, 


; - ntsalesae 4 } 
important potentialities of the theme. 
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| Records 
ge REPLACE the old volume with 
the Orfed Catala performances of 


Bach's Cantata No. 4 and the choral 


portions of the Cantata No. 140, RCA 








Victor last year issued a new recording 
ot No. 4 made by Rebert Shaw’s chorus, 
and now has issued its recording of 
No. 140 (Set 1162; $4). This gives us 


the work in its entirety, with the recita- 


tives, and with the two duets for so- 


EXCLUSIVE! 
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Pius more than f00 other items of exceptional 
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SAINT. SAENS: Violin Concerto’ No. 3 
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SCRIABIN: Poems of Ecstasy & Fire 

(Stokowski) Dian iéduee an demmeenned 5.25 
BEETHOVEN: ‘‘Eroica”’ Symphony Op. 55 


(Weingartner) .......... 8.35 

Battle Symphony. Op. 91 & King Stephan 

Overture, Op. 1!7 (Jannssen)—Pla - 2.38 
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Bach uses {« ch pieces. The open- 
ing choral movement is taken very 
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slowly by the Orfeo, very fast by the 
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can DC r stand being taken too Ssiowly 
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grandly, and therefore more impres- 
sively by the Orfeo; but in this case 
the Shaw performance is also good. In 
fact, except for the hurried pace of 
the opening movement, and except for 
the bareness of the single bass-notes 
under the solo voices for lack of a key- 
board instrument filling out the har- 
monies (if such an instrument was used 
it is inaudible), the Shaw performance 
is a good one, with beautiful singing 
by the chorus, competent treatment of 
the solos by S. Friel, soprano, P. 
Matthen, bass, oy R. Russell, 
violin obbligatos by 


And it is ex- 


tenor, 
and fine oboe an 


R. Bloom and J. 


Fuchs. 
cellently recorded. 

From Columbia we get Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah,’ sung by Isobel Baillie, 
soprano, Gladys Ripley, contralto, James 
Johnston, tenor, Harold Williams, bass- 
baritone, and the Huddersfield Choral 
Society with the Liverpool Philharmonic, 
under the direction of Malcolm Sargent 
(Set 715; $22.70). The music is the 
kind of Mendelssohn I don’t care for; 
the performance is first-rate of its kind 
—the kind being one with large chorus 
that produces large masses of sound; 
and the English recording engineers 
give it to us reproduced with marvelous 
beauty, spaciousness, and clarity. 

English Decca’s contribution in this 
category is Pergolesi’s ““Stabat Mater,” 
sung by Joan Taylor, soprano, Katherine 
Ferrier, contralto, and the Nottingham 
Oriana Choir with the Boyd Neel String 
Orchestra, under the direction of Roy 
Henderson (Set ED-13; $11). The 
music is mellifluously insignificant; the 
performance is good, except for the 
acidulous quality and strong tremolo 
of Miss Taylor's voice; and for the 
most part it is well reproduced. 

Disc has issued a Russian recording 
of Tchaikovsky's “Eugene Onegin” (Set 
755; $28.56). The music is very beau- 
tiful—enough, perhaps, to make one put 
up with inadequate performance and 
recording. The Tatiana has a small 
soprano voice with a strong tremolo; 
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the Olga a contralto also afflicted with 
tremolo; the Onegin a hard, brightly 
metallic tenor; the Lenski a more agree- 
able baritone of no richness or power. 
And the recording—with its lack of 
resonant liveness, brilliance, and spa- 
ciousness—sounds not only as though 
it were made long ago, but as though 
it weren't made with much skill even 
then. Surfaces are not quiet. 

From Vox come three works for 
piano: Beethoven's Theme and Varia- 
tions Opus 34, a good early work (Set 
602; $3.15); Schumann’s Sonata in F 
minor, the so-called Concerto without 
orchestra, one of his dullest works (it 
is difficult to understand why this was 
chosen rather than the superb F sharp 
minor) (Set 189; $4.20); and Brahms'’s 
Fantasien Opus 116—arid artifice alter- 
nating with concentrated saccharine (Set 
178; $5). Leonard Shure’s playing in 
all these is very fine, and is excellently 

reproduced except for over-em phesized 
i in the Brahms. Surfaces are not 
quiet. 

Vox also has issued two orchestral 
works. One is a charming early sym- 
phony of Mozart—K. 133, well per- 
formed by Edward Fendler with a 
chamber orchestra (I can, however, 
imagine the finale with the dazzling 
lightness and speed it might have) 
and well recorded except for a loss of 
brightness and volume near the end ot 
each side (the vinylite surfaces crackie 
a bit) (Set 171; $5.25). The other is 
some pleasant incidental music by Pur- 
cell for the play ““Abdelazer,” also well 
performed by Fendler with a chamber 
orchestra, and well recorded, but ob- 
scured at times by the unusually noisy 
surfaces of the shellac records (Set 199; 
$3.93). 

From Musicraft comes the great Cha- 
conne from Bach’s D minor Sonata 
for unaccompanied violin, played on 
the guitar by Segovia—and played with 
what seem to me involuntary accents 
and voluntary rhythmic and _phrase- 
ological distortions (Set 85; $2.85). 

And from Technichord two eight- 
eenth-century works for viola da gamba 
and harpsichord—an engaging Suite in 
A by Francois Couperin, and an extra- 
ordinarily powerful Suite in D minor 
by Marin Marais—excellently performed 
by Alfred Zighera and Putnam Aldrich, 
and well recorded (Set T-9; 5 10-inch 
shellac records). 
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Letters to the Editors 


Is Mr. Greenberg a Snob? 


Dear Sirs: The outburst of Clement 
Greenberg, in your issue of December 
20, concerning the Pyramid exhibition 
conveyed the impression that that re- 
viewer is a snob hiding behind a mask 
of political and artistic progressivism. 
As working artists, in contradistinc- 
tion to dilettante publicists, we feel an 
artist must undergo a slow unpretentious 
development, learning the tools of his 
craft and working within the framework 
of a continuous social and artistic tradi- 
tion. It seems obvious from Mr. Green- 
berg’s sloppy and insensitive generalities 
that he was intent on smearing our 
honest efforts in favor of a wholly 
decadent, irresponsible sensationalism. 
I know little of Mr. Greenberg's posi- 
tive aesthetic ideals, except for his 
,arked espousal of Jackson Pollock and 
a desire for ‘“‘self-assertive violence.” 
Now, art is a manifestation of the hu- 
man spirit, and Mr. Greenberg should 
be reminded that the chief feature of 
man is that he is a reasonable being, 
with a recognition of socially responsi- 
ble human values, that human life is a 
process of logic and order involving an 
uitempt at reasonable communication in 
dealing with human emotion. The type 
of self-expression which Mr. Greenberg 
seems to advocate and which is becom- 
g such a popular fad today is, in effect, 

a denial of all positive human values for 
the sake of a degenerate and unwhole- 
some romanticism. I do not derogate 
any artist’s-right to paint as he sees fit, 
but it is rather a person like Jackson 
Pollock, who in his flouting of the de- 
velopment of craft tradition, of human 
dignity, is “provincial” and “uncul- 
tured,” and in the evasion of dealing 


with workable human values is “timid.” 
Because a thing is violently spewed 
forth and irrational does not mean it is 
emotion. Throwing oneself headlong 
into a painting does not mean there is 
anything in the painting. First, one must 
work and build the self in character. If 
there is nothing in the self, there is 

nothing in the —— 
I believe that the members of Pyramid 
are on their are toward achieving a 
probity which Mr. Greenberg does not 
possess; if he did, he would have seen 
it in them. I am heartily glad that he 
liked some works, because it is good for 
ttists to be recognized. To all the ar- 
tists in cold-water flats, allow me to ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to become ac- 
quainted with our organization. For 
further information, write to Pyramid at 
18 Cornelia Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, 

Chairman, Pyramid 

New York, January 10 


Or Is He a Critic? 


Dear Sirs: Since Mr. Finkelstein—as he 
says—knows little of my positive aes- 
thetic ideals, he should have hesitated 
before deducing them all from my es- 
pousal of Jackson Pollock. As far as I 
know, I do not prescribe to art, and I 
am willing to like anything, provided I 
enjoy it enough. That is my only crite- 
tion, ultimately. If I happen to enjoy 
Pollock more than any other contemp 

rary American painter, it is not because 
I have an appetite for violent emotion 
but because Pollock seems to me to paint 
better than his contemporaries. I also 
happen to think Matisse the greatest 
painter of the day. Is he an exponent of 
violence, irrationality, sensationalism, o¢ 


“unwholesome romanticism”? Or is 
cubism that? For I think cubism the 
highest school of painting in our century. 

I pitched into the Pyramid show be- 
cause I found it so violently unenjoyable, 
not because the artists failed to meet any 
particular prescriptions. Mr. Finkelstein 
mentions craft. I find more craft in any 
corner of a Pollock painting than I did 
in the entire Pyramid show. 

CLEMENT GREENBERG 

New York, January 15 


An Inexact Quotation 
Dear Sirs: In his article on Robert Den- 
ham in your issue of December 13 Paul 








Klein quoted excerpts from an unidenti- 
fied judicial Opinion to the effect that 
x Oo U ‘RS 
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certainly inconsistent with the impres- 
sion of anti-union bias which Mr. Klein 
sought to create in relation to Mr. Den- 
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ham. Other things in the article appar- 
ently rest on gossip relayed to Mr. Klein 


by unhappy NLRB subordinates and are 
But Mr. Klein's 
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careless handling of legal source ma- 


asts doubt on the validity of the 


not readily verifiable. 


RICHARD A, PERKINS 


Los Angeles, January 13 


Edited Out of Context 

Dear Sirs: Mr. Perkins’s criticism is per- 
fectly correct; as printed, the reference 
does give the erroneous impression of 
providing proof of Mr. Denham’s anti- 
union bias. 

However, as the article was origi- 
nally written—before it was cut by the 
editors, in conformity with space limita- 
tions—the reference was in a context 
not of anti-union-attitude examples (for 
which other facts might be cited), 
but of general improper attitudes. It 
was preceded by a quotation from a 
Senate committee hearing in which, de- 
scribing his previous duties, Denham 
said, ‘The work of a trial examiner, 
Senator, is comparable to that of a judge 
in a relatively limited field of litiga- 
tion”; thus in performing such duties 
the court believed he had displayed “a 
wholly improper attitude.” 

My point, of course, was that regard- 
less of his attitude toward labor, it 
might well be deemed inadvisable to ap- 
point to the important post of general 
counsel of the NLRB a person who has 
proved himself unable to fulfil properly 
even his own estimate of the requisite 
functions. PAUL L. KLEIN 
New York, January 15 
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ACROSS 


One chance to fifty there’ll be space 
for it. (7) 

In short, courts put a sort of fine 
first. (7) 

He reads, and sticks to it. (7) 
Hearty liqueur. (7) 

So grim for the day, they look out 
for people, reputedly. (5, 10) 

Asks the dentist to put his name 
back in. (7) 

Ripe as a flowering shrub. (7) 

Their habits don’t wear well on 
them. (7) 


7 Must ale be changed to make them 


charming? (7) 

Not an army captain, but has a firm 

command. (7, 8) 

What the stars doin the field. ..... (7) 
and where they fell. (7) 

Only a quitter does this! (7) 

Set in a different way on each side 

of an article. (7) 


DOWN 


What I did to them when smoke got 
in my eyes. (7) 

His meat is poison to a religious 
man. (7) 

Batteries usually are in this condi- 
tion, when you pay for them on time, 
(8, 7) 


4 Alice said they were so called be- 
cause they lessen each day. (7) 

5 wages, and out goes their 
opposite. (7) 
He carries bar silver around. (5, 10) 
Fancy this! You'll find me ina 
broken chair. (7) 
This land lies as I changed it. (7) 
Used to little account. (7) 

5. When one does, he must behave (and 
seem different). (7) 
A virtue in modest maidens, but not 
in bank tellers! (7) 
Stir it when surrounded by the 
small type. (7) 
Pull out a former pamphlet? (7) 
Master’s disturbed by matters of 
course. (7) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 247 


ACROSS :—1 LISTLESS; 5 SPIDER; 10 TRI- 
POLI; 11 BRAISED; 12 ENNUI; 13 POUND 
CAKE: 14 ALONG; 16 REDOUBTS: 19 
HELPMEET; 22 NIECE; 24 ENSCONCED; 
26 TEACH; 28 REGENTS; 29 OARSMAN; 
30 HOTBED; 31 HELLENIC. 


DOWN :—1 LUTHERAN ; 2 SCION; 3 LOOK- 
ING UP; 4 SKIPPER; 6 PLAID; 7 DIS- 
MANTLE; 8 REDEEM; 9 ABOUND; 15 
OVERSIGHT; 17 UNNATURAL; 18 ME- 
CHANIC; 20 EXCISE; 21 TADPOLE; 2 
SEARCH; 25 OURCE; 27 AMMON, 
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